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It's a sad thing 

when a man is to be so soon forgotten 
And the shining in his soul 

gone from the earth 
With no thing remaining; 
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And it's a sad thing 

when a man shall die 
And forget love 

which is the shiningness of life; 






But it's a sadder thing 

that a man shall forget love 
And he not dead but walking in the field 

of a May morning 
And listening to the voice of the thrush. 
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— R.G.A., in A Yearbook of 
Stanford Writing, 1931 
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HE unexpected death of my brother, the author 
of these Poems, before he had completed his 
thirty fifth year, prevented their final revision at 
his hands. I have found it a work of considerable 
difficulty to put them into proper form for pub- 
lication. Such slight alterations and technical 
additions as the main poem absolutely required 
have been made by myself and one or two literary 
friends, to whom I am much indebted ; otherwise 
it is published as it was left in manuscript. 
Though, therefore, it would be unfair to the critic 
to pretend that it does not, as a whole, afford a 
fair measure of the author's capacity as a poet, 
there would, manifestly, be still greater unfairness 
in submitting it, silently, to criticism as a finished 
work. The "limae labor," so conspicuous in the 
poetry of the present day, has not been bestowed 
upon it. Regard for my brother's last wishes has 
caused me to publish it, and I entertain the hope 
that, in so doing, I am rendering a simple act of 
justice to his memory. 

M. J. B. B. 

Bath, April, 1876. 
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THE GOLDEN LUTE. 



PREFACE. 

Is it imperatively necessary that a Poem whose 
scenes are laid in the Homeric period should be 
written after the maimer of Homer ? The critics 
of our day appear to decide in the affirmative ; 
but surely one is not bound to interpret life and 
character through the medium of another mind. 
Homer's survey was not necessarily exhaustive, 
and the fact that his poems shew no sign of 
cynicism is no proof that cynicism did not exist in 
his day. 

If the only surviving poem of our own Stuart 
period were " Paradise Lost," we should have but 
an inadequate idea of the feelings that swayed the 
mind of that Epoch. Again, Fielding's prose 
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works give ns a true picture of English life in his 
century ; Richardson is equally faithful ; and yet 
both handle the same materials in a different 
spirit and consequently with an opposite result. 
Dante again gives but one aspect of his period, 
and showing none of that impatience of artistic 
morality common to the profligate singers of the 
time, he treats his subject in a thoroughly reli- 
gious manner. Does it therefore follow that any 
modern poem taking its subject from Dante's 
period must make all its characters as they would 
appear upon a fresco by Fra Angelico ? 

It appears therefore that the rehabilitation of 
a period should not be the main object ; since the 
mass of detail would in that case trench upon the 
province of prose. Had Victor Hugo chosen poetry 
as the vehicle of expression, would he have ela- 
borated the Paris of the middle ages until we can 
count the bricks of the walls and the bells of the 
steeples ? Certainly not, and it is almost needless 
to remark how utterly Shakspeare has ignored a 
theory which is alike too narrow for art and for 
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truth ; rightly deeming that poetry has to do 
with passion and not with modes and manners ; 
and setting aside the superficial differences of 
times and countries in the intensity of his con- 
sciousness of that human nature which is always 
and everywhere the same. 

Formerly the merit or the worthlessness of the 
fiction as it was called demanded the attention of 
the critic ; now, the poet is so much occupied in 
transferring himself to the Epoch chosen that he 
does not generally trouble himself to invent, but 
takes up some current story of the time and 
adheres to it with the fidelity of a translator. 

In the poem of the "Golden Lute" I have' 
judged it better to run counter to this method. Not 
finding any romance that could be entirely carried 
out in the manner desired, and being anxious not 
to misrepresent the spirit of the age nor to be 
incorrect in so cardinal a point as ethical colouring, 
I had only one way of escape, which was by the 
invention of a plot. 

Therefore the plot, such as it is, is original. A 
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few of the incidents are however borrowed, and 
those who are familiar with the records of Pro- 
vencal scandal will recognise the forwardness of 
Audiart, and the tricks played upon de Kandanne. 

Bensozia is a tradition of the South of France, 
dating from the dark ages, and is possibly a 
reminiscence of Aphrodite, introduced during the 
brief classic illumination so soon extinguished 
in the long enduring gloom which visited Lan- 
guedoc in the fourth century. 

There is no record that Edward the First 
reached Jerusalem, but it seems strange that a 
prince of his energy should have left it unseen after 
journeying as far as the Holy Land. Historically 
also the slaughter of the bards may be false; 
poetically it is true. 

The Albigenses are made to express the opposi- 
tion which in every age is provoked by the 
characteristic faults of a prosperous and established 
religion. One could not, if one wished, speak 
more precisely about them, since so little is 
authentically known about them. Maeaulay enrols 
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them with the Troubadours ; but this is bold, 
even for Macaulay, as there surely must be some 
ground for the contemporary invectives launched 
against them by Izarn and others. Hallam takes 
this view, and if he is correct, and they are fairly 
chargeable with the Manichean doctrines, and 
the gloomy ascetic practices attributed to them, 
they certainly must have had little fellowship or 
sympathy with the professors of the gay science. 

IL W. B. 



DRAMATIS PERSONS 

Edward the Piest King of England 

Bertrand d'Issoibe A Knight of St. John 

Raymond de Royat A Troubadour 

Guillaume the Norman A Trouvhre 

Audiart A Countess 

Floriette A Novice 

A Yergeress 

A President of the Court of Love, an Attendant, 
Nuns and Benedictine Monks. 

Scene. Auvergne. Palestine. England. 
Time, Middle of Thirteenth Century. 



ACT I. 

Scene i. A terrace outside the Lady Audiart's 
Castle. Enter Guillaume. 

Quillaume. Land of the golden victory of the sun ! 
Where song is as a flower of the soil ; 
Where the pink earnest of the almond blooms, 
Till its faint fragrance to a fuller yields — 
The exquisite rich odour wafted thro* 
Long summer from the satin-petal'd rose — 
And then, while slowly sinks that saffron flame 
Of blossom, lo ! the ripeness of the grapes, 
Purple and bursting on their trellises ! 
Whoso' is fain of summer, let him come, 
And find her here, dreaming her golden dream, 
With a queen's crown, and garland of a bride, 
'Mid orchards, and the vivid southern green 
Of leas, and where the silver rivers run 
Thro' valley after valley of the vine. 
A lovely land ! here would I choose to dwell ; 
Yet others are as fair ; grapes thro' the hands 
Of many a Spanish and Italian girl 
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Fall faster, till their baskets beaten out, 
The gatherers seem so many Danaids, 
But kinder, as my rover's lips have found. 
Yet before all is this the singers' land ; 
In many a castle here the gay halls ring 
With music and with laughter and with joy ; 
And the dead grace of Erato, revived, 
Banishes hence austerity ; Time's wings 
Take the bright colour of a halcyon's 
Flying along a pleasant summer stream. 
Nor is there bruit of war, for of the mad 
Massacred Albigensians remain 
Only the ashes of their villages ; 
Nor any wounds are dealt, except by love, 
And those but to be heal'd ; lightly goes 
Life for the lords and ladies of these towers. 
But I, — a poor trouvere, by fortune driven 
Far from my northern poplar-cover'd plains 
— I am an exile here, exile and poet, 
(Could luck be worse of any mortal man ?) 
Yet here, awhile at least, I will remain, 
Mindful that scarce a week since I nigh kilTd 
My patron ; for a spoken jest of mine 
Reach' d his dull sense, and shook him paralysed 
Long since with eld. 

The lady Audiart, — 
Her* i« the castle here, and the rich land% 
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Extended o'er the broad Anvergnat Tales ; 
And she has eyes that are as archers' shafts 
And bloom and rich profusion of bright hair, 
That takes an auburn lustre in the sun, — 
Cray is she as my wit, and I will win her. 
Ay, those, whom I must flatter, call me now 
Jester and jongleur, but in honour soon 
No baron of Auvergne shall be preferr'd 
To the trouv&re of Normandy — 

Lo ! yonder, 
Down the wide terrace steps comes one, who seeks 
Her love — in vain — tho' he should wear the nails 
From off his fingers serenading her 
Upon the lute that disobeys him still. 
On a more skilful touch she hangs, — De Boyat's. 
But he no more returns, I deem, her tenders, 
Than she doth those of this approaching fool. 

Enter De Bandanne. 

My lord of Bandanne, come you forth to seek 
An inspiration ? here the poet's gaze, 
From this high terrace of the castle carried 
O'er La Limagne, the garden of the world, 
(So wrote the Boman's pen in praise of it) 
Should kindle with his soul. 

De Bandanne. Alas ! I feel 

The inspiration, but the expression fails. 
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Would that I had your skill or Raymond's ! but 
I am hither by the Lady Andiart sent, 
To claim your presence. 

Guillaume. I am too much honour'd ; 

I, bnt a hired trouvere, with some small knack 
Of setting mirth to music, thus compared 
To the lord of Royat, prince of troubadours ; 
How on the memory dwell his virelays, 
Sad as the sea, and yet as sweet as flowers. 
Honoured again am I, to whom, fair lord, 
A messenger of your nobility 
Gomes from the lady Andiart. 

De Randanne. I pray 

That upon me, her would-be cavalier, 
She lay no devoir heavier than this. 
Guillaume ! I fain would think the saints have pity 
Upon my soul for all I have endured 
At the fair hands of Lady Andiart : 
For a whole tedious mid-winter month 
I kept, at her behest, against all comers 
The pass of Eoncesvaux ; thro' it there rode 
But few that season ; its rock pinnacles, 
Their rows and crescent, black amid the snow, 
With its sides long and perpendicular, 
Were all I saw from lonely day to day ; 
The winds, and, howling like to them, along 
The mountain pass, the wolves were all I heard. 
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Yet three knights cross'd and thrice wag I unhorsed, 

With loyal lance them countering ; then again 

Thou knoVst how round the castle once I rode, 

To suit her mirthful mood, upon a boar, 

And though I grasp'd his tusks, yet was I thrown. 

Again, when in humility I claim'd 

The kiss below the 'kerchief to requite me, 

Tho' I had specially attired myself 

In my white hauberk, which becomes me well. 

My lady lifted up, an inch, the tip 

Of her most delicate nose, and, Guillaume, lo ! 

Yon oubliette— would its tower, some day, might 

burn! — 
Dost thou remember how fair Audiart 
Bade the four stoutest of her vavasours 
Hale me away down into it ? — I lay 
A week within its dungeon, hardly lit 
Thro' one thin lancet in its massy walL 
But some amends for this imprisonment 
My lady gave ; for, when I was released 
And, in the castle hall, the company 
Paused from the dance to stare, and laugh at me, 
Her arch lips smiled and said I was forgiven. 

Ouillaume. A loyal knight, and lovely lady, sooth ! 
In what gay humour now demandeth she 
My presence in the hall ? 

Be Randanne. She and her guests 
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E'en now equip themselves for pilgrimage 
To the far shrine of fair Bensozia. 

Ouillaume. Scallops and sandals ! by St. Denis, 
Sir, 
It likes me not ! 

De Randanm. Nay ! the gay company 
Will still be gay, there is no penance here ; 
Yon Normans know not our Bensozia. 
Far southwards even from here beyond the leagues 
Our pilgrimage must cross of Languedoc, 
Yea ! where the soft Mediterranean waves 
Caress Provence's shore, the land that lies 
Son burnt, like one of its own apricots, 
A rock arises. Sheer above their seas, 
So shoot the promontories high to heaven 
Of Leucas and of amorous Argentere ; 
And this rock too is sacred unto love, 
And with a temple crown'd, Bensozia's. 

Ouillaume. Who built it ? 

De Randanm. Centuries ago, in days 

That had not quench'd, as yet, the light among us 
Of Grecian love, a Count of Toulouse built it 
Greek fashion, pillars and pilasters high 
Above the waves, so high, it seems a cloud 
To mariners, until their barks approach, 
And the blue shorecliffs roughen and grow green. 
The temple now is half a ruin ; once, 
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While the slow generations pass'd, there still 

Was no survivor of the flush of youth 

But upon winter nights in trellis'd cot, 

Or where the great logs crack'd and the great dogs 

Slept on the castle hearth, not one in all 

Great Provence but a story had to tell 

Of vow and visit to Bensozia's shrine ; — 

Such was the superstitious creed, — she gave 

Success to lovers. Furthermore, if any 

Fared to Bensozia's shrine in pilgrimage, 

The pilgrim's gray weed clad him not, but red, 

Guillaume. I would be superstitious, if to wear 
Not serge, but scarlet, nor be dolorous 
But joyous, were religion. 

Be Randanne. But as love 

Owns grief, so did Bensozia, for within 
Her court a well with tears, for water, ran ; 
These were the tears of lovers, and around 
That bitter fountain a rose-garden bloom'd, 
And every leaf throughout the rose-garden 
Was limp and brown, yea, from the bud. 

Guillaume. It seems 

The very shrine that you, my lord, should visit. 
But wherefore wills the lady Audiart 
To seek Bensozia's aid ? What love-distress 
Is hers ? 

De Randanne. I know not, Guillaume ; I have seen 

B 
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Her eyes intent and soft when Kaymond sings ; 
May be, for very pleasure of the song. 

Guillaume. May be, for very pleasure of the 
singer. 

D& Randanne. Alas ! hast seen ? dost know ? 

Guillaume. (aside) Sound tactic this, 

To stir up strife between her other lovers. 
A hint may lead to much, (to Be Randanne) . Not 

more than you. 
Let us go in, my lord, for we delay. [Exeunt. 

Scene ii. A Room in the Castle. Enter Audiaet, 
De Randanne, Guillaume, De Eoyat, and 

Guests. 

Audiart. Gay guests of mine, who the swift 
hours of night 
With swifter feet have follow'd and o'erta'en 
And pass'd and left behind, — for night is ended, 
But not the dance within my hall, until 
This lifted finger bid the flying scarf 
To drop, the flying skirt to fell, the revel 
To cease at last from motion, and to pause ; — 
I will that now we listen to a lay. 
My lord of Randanne have you left your lute 
Down in the oubliette tower ? 

De Randanne. Most lovely dame, 

Peerless ! 
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Audiart (interrupting him). As 7011 maintain'd 
at Boncesvaux, 
Three times unhorsed by the three stranger knights. 

De Randanne. Fair dame, if I was luckless, I 
was loyal. 

Audiart. And loyal when thou fell'st from off 
the boar. 
Bnt yon, a troubadour, without your lute, — 
Fetch it. 

De Randanne. From the world's end to pleasure 
thee, 
Lady, whose cheek is rosier than the rose. 
It lies in the recess where lutes are laid : 
I will go fetch it, since it is your will — 

Audiart That it should there remain, thou 
meadow-crake ! 

De Randanne (aside to Guillaume). 
Her mood is wayward, even beyond its wont. 
I had a sonnet which had pleased her, suited 
Well to her taste, * Lo Carros' it is called ; 
Writ in the praise of that most sprightly dame 
Of Italy, surnamed the Bel Cavalier. 

Audiart. Guillaume, sing thou. 

Quillaume. High lady, if thy mood 

Desireth music merrier than the South, 
Such my poor lute, wont to a lighter strain 
After the Norman fashion, proffers. 
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Audiart Sing. 

(Guillaume sings) 

Sir Guy the trouvdre, with the never shorn hair, 
He rollick'd and frollick'd, he sang and he slew ; 

His lance truss'd you neatly, a strong bow as featly 
As any knave archer he drew. 

Nor only a strong bow, but also a long bow, 
As those who caroused with him knew. 

O Sir Guy the trouvere, with the never shorn hair, — 

Audiart {interrupting) 
How I would fain Count Raymond's voice arose 
To meet the morning, even as many a lark's 
With sweetness wild and fresh now meeteth it, 
Springing and hovering o'er the vine- valleys ; 
But sweeter his, yea, than the nightingale's. 

De Royat. Nay ! if thou deem'st the lute of 
Guillaume dull, 
Thy flattery but condemns me, Audiart. 

Audiart I pray you of your grace, Count 
Raymond, sing ! 

Guillaume {aside to Be Randanne). 
Mark you, the wayward mood is soften'd now. 
How she observes him ! note upon her bosom 
With what uncertainty rises and falls 
The gauze ! She watches him. 

De Randanne. Alas ! she loves him 

Guillaume {aside). 
Alas ! if he love her, still will I play 
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Upon De Eandanne's jealousy, and drive him 
Into a quarrel with De Eoyat. From it 
Good might arise ; wit's chance against the world 
Augments by war its opportunities. 

(De Eoyat sings). 

Ah, the faint flower that blooms so sweet 
About the exile's weary feet, 

Sweet flower, but with a bitter root ! 
Sounds faintly, with it wreathed, and given 
To earth from happy heaven, 

The Golden Lute ! 

The mystic river seaward flowing, 
The generations coming, going, 

The flight of Time, Life's vain pursuit ; 
Voices in valleys, shout on hill 
Pass, but re-echoes still 

The Golden Lute ! 

Again appear the roseate swards 
Of Eden, with the ringing chords, 

And disappear when these are mute ; 
Pleasure within all hearts it stirs 
Save one, the lute-player's, 

The Golden Lute ! 

Guillaume. Ffaith, your lay is mystical, my lord. 
De Mandarine. And magical : it winneth hearts: 
I would 
That such a lute were thrilling in my hands ! 
Guillaume (to Bandanne). His song she inter- 
rupts not, only ours. 
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Audiart. Enough ! let us seek rest now, all of 

US; 
But a few hours remain for it, before 
We start upon our pilgrimage ; the journey 
Is long ; a week will pass before we reach 
The temple of Bensozia. 

[Exeunt all except Audiart who stops De Rot/at."] 
You, my lord of Royat, will fare with us ? 

De Royat. In spirit, lady, if 
Tou deign to chant the hymn you bade me write 
In honour of Bensozia, at her shrine. 

Audiart. Is it that you would slight me, who 
am leading 
This merry pilgrimage, that you reftise 
To join it ? 

De Roy at Slight you, Audiart ? I would slight 
No one, and you much less ; yet, lovely lady, 
If to pass slights be wrong, why pass you them 
Upon De Bandanne ? Much that hapless poet 
Has at thy fair hands suffer'd, yea, too much. 

Audiart. He fain would have me give him 
drey cfamor. 

De Roy at. What, is the lady Audiart scrupulous? 

Audiart. Baymond, ah, straiten not the lip at 
me! 
'Tis not for my decrepit spouse's sake 
That still I flout that silly troubadour, 
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Nor only him, the public butt, but others. 
For there is one on whom I would bestow 
This drey cFamor, yea, for my heart is full 
Of love, as yon volcano in the light 
Of dawn that breaks around us, lifting high 
Its dome above the rest, was once of fire. 
Gan'st thou not guess for whom, or is the flame 
Deep hidden in the heart as in the hill ? 
Thou sayest nought ; thou wilt be with me, Raymond, 
Ppon this pilgrimage ? Thou sayest nought, 
Thou dost prefer that convent's pious doll : 
Would she were hung with her own rosary ! 

[Exit. 
De Boyat Shall I be even as one who well 
might say, 
' She is most fair with the ripe loveliness 

* Of the warm South ; a luscious grape my hands 
' May gather ; a rose petal, which the wind 

' Caresses for a month, then throwing down 

* Leaves it to wither, blowing merrily on ? ' 
Shall I be such ? Nay, by the faith I owe 
To another fairer e'en than Audiart ! 
Nay, by the true love glowing in my soul ! 
For true love's test is this, that like the sun 
It makes as nought all fires except its own, 
Shining with pure light in the holy Heaven. 
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Scene m. The Same. Enter from behind the 
arras Guillaume and De Randanne. 

Be Eandanne (to Ouillaume). 
Why did'st thou place me here behind the arras, 
Gruillaume, to see my last hope perish, when 
She laid her light hand on his arm, and raised 
Her lips to his ? 

Gruillaume. Did I not guess aright 
That she dismiss'd the rest, him to detain ? 
Sweet with I know not what of sadness in it, 
That voice of Raymond's made her lips to burn. 
Was it not better thou should'st know the truth ? 
De Eandanne, Yet woe is me ! rightly with 
love's despair 
Now am I punish'd for my eaves-dropping. 

Guillaume. Love's stratagem, my lord, love's 
stratagem : 
Yet could you merrily turn the laugh against her, 
Who made you but to-night a laughing-stock. 
De Eandanne. Yea, so ! the solace of my lute 
remains. 
Upon the terrace I will'walk, and there 
With a sirvente waken Audiart. \Exit. 

Guillaume. What ! refuse Audiart's lips ? the 
Count de Royat 
Must be an Albigense. Or he repels her 
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But for the foolish sake of loyalty, 

Fantastical unto another love, 

A convent-nurtured girl, so rumour runs, 

And fair enough, they say ; but riper lips, 

Raymond was more than mortal to resist, 

And arms such as a statuary moulds, 

Save for the warmth of them, with amorous chisel, — 

These, yea, this fair-flush'd Audiart shall be mine. 

A hireling jongleur I am scorn'd, but scorn 

Shall fade in love's and in ambition's triumph. 

Tea, this my first chance is adroitly seized : 

Yon fool I placed to be eyewitness of 

Thy desperate passionate venture, Audiart, 

Will blab of it ; — the nobles of the land, 

Hating her arrogance, will gladly hear 

A charge against her. I last night remark'd 

There were moVe silk and velvet robes than smiles ; 

The cousin of the dauphin of Auvergne 

Spake not for four full hours, because to him 

Entering no word was said by Audiart ; 

The lord of Thiers frown'd, his countess laid 

But once her ermine for the dance aside ; 

Tet was her foot astir, drumming the floor, 

Mindful how Audiart, when mass is done, 

Claims to be censed before all other dames. 

Tho* Audiart proposed it of her guests 

But three would join the party for the tenson. 
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So when the would-be poet blabs of her, 
She will not be indulged, but be impeach'd 
Before a court of Love for forwardness, 
And humbled by the sentence they will pass : 
Then will my plot work ; I shall be at hand 
To aid her, in her degradation's hour, 
And serve her anger. She and hers are mine ! 

[Exit 

Scene rv. Exterior of the Castle. De Royat 
discovered — to him enter De Randanne. 

Be Randanne. I interrupt your reverie, De 
Royat ; 
I was but coming forth to try my lute. 
Take you no rest before we go ? 
Be Royat I go not. 

Be Randanne. Nor would I but that I have 
said I would ; 
With other things than love are occupied 
Henceforth my thoughts. Remark you now this 
lute. 
Be Royat. Tou should be sleeping now, not 
lute-playing ; 
League upon league awaits your weary foot. 
De Randanne. Your dread is that I should re- 
hearse to you ; 
But I would merely have you to examine 
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This lute ; methinks that my deficiency 

Is in my too new lutes : — they should be season'd. 

Alas ! alas ! the tribe of troubadours 

Is numerous, but not so numerous as 

The lutes which I have broken and outworn ; 

And still I am not of the guild. Alas 

How have I, eager for a poet's fame, 

Toil'd on, toil'd ever, singing, till my yoice 

Was crack'd, my hands were blister'd with the lute I 

For ten years, once in each, my weary way 

I've ta'en to Toulouse, to the Flower Games ; 

And still, alas, altho' my lay be grave, 

After the fashion of our southern song, 

If ay, bitter with lore's wound, I have but won 

Laughter, and not the golden violet. 

De Boyat. A poet's joy is genius, not fame. 

De Eandanne. Yet it is hard ; we all desire the 
praise, 
Each of his several talent ; laugh who will, 
Some inspiration breathes within me, some 
Spark of the fire that kindled Homer's soul. 

De Boyat Songs do not flow like streams ; 'tis 
hard to employ 
The noblest power of spiritual man, 
So deeply bedded is the gold in quartz ; 
So hardly extricated, and,. moreover, 
So little after all to extricate ; 
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While meaner ores lie plentiful, and have 
Of delver and refiner little need. 

Be Randanne. Yes ! on my soul the irrevocable 
curse 
Of poesy has pass'd, and scorn for scorn 
Between me and my kind, who know me not ; 
So I but move their laughter. 

Be Boyat Look, De Eandanne, 

Night's brilliant reign is past, and the star-palace 
Is as a ruin on whose eastern wall 
A blue flower blossoms rathely, spreading fast 
Its opening petals. The rejoicing morn 
Its honour to a thousand poets owes, 
But not less gladly it returns, — on wings 
Of larks uplifted, and fulfill'd with song ; — 
Because it looks upon their thousand graves ; 
And to the number of those sepulchres 
When ours are added, — when our lays are dumb, 
Leaves drifting on Time's stream but to be 

drown'd, 
When our mute lips lie crumbling, and our eyes 
Are blind with loam, not laurel ; when that flower 
We southern singers pity, singing how 
Its beauty fadeth soon, — the fleur de lys,— * 
Shall shake renascent pollen o'er our graves, 
And the dust shaken from a flower outweigh 
The dust that was a poet, when adown ' 
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The great Auvergnat rales my virelays 
Shall be forgot, like grapes of former years ; 
Still shall the glad smile of the morn return : 
For Nature's long sublime indifference 
Heedeth not man ; she hath no avatar ; 
With us she weeps not, nor with us she smiles ; 
And poets, since e'en poets vacillate 
Betwixt ephemeral and eternal things, 
Are but unworthy here. Then, tho' a song 
Triumph o'er time, what profits it the singer ? 
The Golden Lute but chafes the fingers here ; 
The flower is trampled by the ignorant heel 
Of the rough worldling. See how slight a thing 
Is the lark's nest : — he builds it carelessly, 
Nor perches nigh to it, nor nigh the ground, 
For long, like other birds, but singing soars 
Away from earth, while the fresh glory of 
The immortal morning streams around his wings : 
So is the poet scorn'd, who seeks not wealth 
Amid his fellows. Elsewhere after death 
Cometh the restoration ; then the souls 
Of poets shall be god-like ; then, at last, 
Their singing shall avail them, their old songs 
Be of their new supernal minstrelsy 
But a poor earnest, like the glimpse beheld 
Of Britain's great isle from the Norman shore : 
Then not weigh'd down nor tied to heavy earth, 
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Bat sandal'd with the sandals of the wind, 
Voiced with a purer strain than made the muse 
Half as the siren, and engarlanded 
With amaranths, (tho' brightest flowers are dim 
Upon the lustre of angelifc hair,) 
They shall have guerdon, and, the glory reach'd, 
Here but reflected in their patient eyes, 
Shall quite forget that their melodiousness 
Was put to scorn by little-minded men, 
Whose souls are as bats' wings : — if they have 
souls. [Exeunt. 



END OP ACT I. 
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ACT II. 

Scene i. Near the South Coast of France, Enter 
Audiabt and others taking part in the Pilgrim- 
age. 

Audiart. Guillaume, I will that the procession 
halt; 
Nay, its long scarlet line, that still has moved 
Across the long parch'd leagues of Languedoc, 
Halts here at its own will ; for, lo ! the sea ! 
The first blue glimpse of it ! Friends, ye have 

shown 
Of late, if I note rightly, discontent 
At this my leadership. I know not wherefore 
Ton look at me askance, nor speak to me. 
Perhaps the tedious march has fretted you ; 
Howe'er, 'tis done ; for, look ! the roads begin 
All to be litter'd here with rosemary, 
Dropp'd from the hands of pilgrims gone before us ; 
This is the avenue ; yon myrtle grove, — 
Within it, doubtless, must the temple stand, 
Where it is thickest with perpetual leaves. 
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Still have ye nought to say, no thanks to render ? 
Discourteous ! they reply not, but advancing 
Begin without my bidding, shameless ever, 
To chant the hymn that Raymond wrote for honour 
And adoration of Bensozia. 

Pilgrims (singing). 

the glory departed, that feU as 

The flowers when the mower goes forth ! 
the grace that is hidden of Hellas 

By the gloom of the night of the north ! 
Heaven's treasure of Are for aU nations 

She stole, and down-stricken she lies, 
And the scorn of the earth's generations 

Is the mocking revenge of the skies. 

A ruin forgot e'en by pity, 

The mind's tower built heaven to reach ; 
Hush'd e'en in the Orator's city 

The music of thunderous speech — 
The acanthus he carved is abounding 

As of old, but no sculptor is there ; 
The hymns, once so solemnly sounding, 

Have ceased on Ionian air. 

Ah ! where are the nymphs ? not where summer 

In Arcady stayeth her speed ; 
And where is Pan's flute that is dumber 

Than erst when it shook, a mere reed ? 
In Tempe the sunset yet lingers, 

As it did when the gods were below : 
But the voice of the singer of singers 

Is hush'd now, and broken his bow. 
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Ah ! ye Gods, if your fate would have let us 

Live then, when not only the bee 
O'er the odorous lawns of Hymettus 

Went wandering happy and free ! 
Ye are fallen, ye are fallen, ye mighty, 

Ye are even as a shed leaf and sere ; 
There remaineth but thou, Aphrodite, 

Bensozia named of us here. 

Yes, in place of the red rose the white rose, 

The Christian succeedeth the Greek ; 
Ah, not as the red grew, the white grows, 

Its blooming is painful and weak ; 
And war the barbarian wages 

Upon Art beaten down to her tomb, 
And the might of the night of the ages 

Is as if it had gather'd the gloom 

From the forests that Odin hath trodden, 

From the ocean's Hebridean roar, 
And from where, beyond ntmost Lofoden, 

Its fierceness grows calm, being frore ; 
From the lands where the storm is aye driven 

O'er mountain and flowerless lea, 
From the waves where the thunder from heaven 

Descends and abides on the sea ; 

From a main never traversed by pinions, 

Where floes meet, the silence to stun, 
From the long everlasting dominions 

Of the snow that has conquer'd the sun ; 
From the ultimate green-litten verges 

Of ice, where the last foam is curl'd, 
And the splendour of streamers in surges 

Is wild at the end of the world. 

C 
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But if here, where the summer caresses 

The earth, and Time seems as a bride, 
Very fair with her garlanded tresses, 

And singing and joy at her side ; 
Where Art, like a moon o'er the billows 

Of black Gothic tempest hath shone, 
And the lute's strain is heard from the willows 

Of Loire to the vines of Garonne ; 

If in regions of joy intervening 

'Mid death and gross darkness and dearth, 
We adore thee, nor falling, but leaning, 

Thou still art divine upon earth ; 
If thy altar, tho' all other altars 

Of Greece are forgotten, now burn ; 
Be kind to the vow that Love falters, 

To those who relent not be stern. 

Bensozia ! the honour we owe thee, 

We pay by these soft southern waves ; 
With rosemary strewn we bestow thee, 

The floor of thy temple it paves. 
If grace we have sought for has found us, 

For sign of it grant that we feel 
The scent of thy myrtles around us, 

While now, with hearts beating, we kneel. 

{Exit Au&iart. 

De Bandanne. How far below us rests the sea 
and shines 
Like the blue eyes of a love-happy girl ! 
Tis a wide scene and solemn for our play ; — 
The sea, the plains, the mountains, and the temple 
Amid them on its cliffs on which we stand. 
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Guillaume. Note yon the Lady Andiart does 
not kneel 
Among us ? vex'd at who are vex'd at her, 
The temples inner ruin she hath sought ; 
Forecasting, too, that you will now impeach her. 

De Randanne. Thou mindest me of what I was 
not mindful, 
The impeachment : — the saints wot, I bear no malice 
For her capricious cruelty and scorn. 

Guillaume. Certes, the Lady Audiart made of 
you 
A laughing stock, my lord, throughout Auvergne ; 
Tet I would fain you would forego requital, 
And she escape her trial ; tho' no spot 
Fitter than this sun-glowing, myrtle-girt 
Shrine of the Languedocian love-goddess, 
Exists for session of a Court of Love. 
I fear, my lord, you cannot now withdraw ; 
Her peers are seated on the marble steps. 

De Randanne. Must I impeach her ? 

Guillaume. An it please you, no. 

Meanwhile, the Court is waiting ; it has waived 
The customary form here, far from home, 
Of text and parchment. Lo ! the messenger 
Returns alone who bore to her by parole 
The Court's citation, in contempt. of which 
She keeps herself aloof, having retired 
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Within the temple ; but if at the pinch 
Tour resolution fail you, I rejoice, 
E'en tho' the Court take umbrage. 

Be Bandanne. Sir ! it fails not ; 

I will impeach her. 

Nobles of Auvergne, 
I do accuse the Countess Audiart 
Of gross offence against the codes of love ; 
For that instead of due reserve and gift, 
That should be gradual, yea, with four degrees, 
Of her fair favour to her cavalier, 
She shamelessly, and violating all 
Love's coy though courteous precedent among us, 
Did sue the Lord of Eoyat for his love ; 
The which he did refuse, being enamour'd, 
'Tis said, of a fair novice in a convent, 
And did reject with utmost courtesy 
The tenders of the Countess Audiart, 
Whom I impeacji ; — not in revenge, as mindful 
Of my career upon the inglorious boar, 
And luckless downfall, tho' the shame of it, 
As 'twere his bristles, sticks in memory still ; 
But having seen the Countess Audiart 
Lift her enamour'd eyes, yea, her red lips, 
In contravention of Love's law, to Eaymond, 
And having spread the rumour at the first, 
Being excited and swept wildly, like 
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Some stream in winter down the Anvergnat hills, 
I now will make my words good, yea, by oath 
Ta'en by the holy virgin. I impeach her. 

President Tis of her arrogance which she has 
shewn 
To ns, who are as noble as herself, 
That she appears not ; yet, before we pass 
Judgment, the Court awaits her advocate. 

Guillaume. Ladies and lords, I am her advocate, 
And claim acquittal ; for dishonour stands 
Not so much in the lady Audiart's 
Behaviour, as in his, the tale-teller's. 
I do protest. Almost my lifeless sword 
Leaps from its scabbard forth indignantly, 
To hear this lord's betrayal of the fair 
Sweet lady Audiart ; lord, did I call him ? 
Nay, bnt by his own villeins he were scorn'd 
For baseness such as his. — Ha ! dost thou stand 
Astonied, like to Ovid's Proculus ? 
Flinging my glove, De Eandanne, I defy thee. 

{Aside.) I would my voice, strain'd to its loud- 
est pitch, 
May pierce thro' wall and shrub to Audiart's ear. 

President. Enough ! she is condemn'd. Does 
any peer 
Demur of this high Court ? she is condemn'd. 
" The sentence," ye exclaim ? I will pronounce it ; 
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That no peer of the lady Audiart 
Henceforth shall speak to her for three full years. 
Let this be sign'd, and then deliver'd at 
Her castle ; ends meanwhile the Court's assize. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene ii. The Precincts of Bensozia's Temple. 
Audiart discovered; to her enter Cfuillaume. 

Ouillaume. Lady, I interrupt your prayers, 
forgive me. 

Audiart. They say, Bensozia was besought of 
yore, — 
I know not if she fairy be, or what, — 
To grant her aid against the loup-garoux. 
I did but pray that she would, of her grace, 
Make the strings of De Royat's golden lute 
Brittle, so they might crack, and he be scorn'd, 
As is the tale-teller, De Eandanne. 

Ouillaume. Lady, 

This golden lute, of which De Eoyat sang, 
Is a mere fantasy, a fabulous thing ; 
De Eoyat let his fancy play ; the lute's 
Magic the emblem is of poesy. 

Audiart Sooth ? well 'twas not for that alone 
I left them ; 
Eather, to show the lady Audiart 
Would not endure her followers' sulletmess, 
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I sought this side court and the screen, up-growing 

Within the wall, of these acacias ; 

So, on the terrace's wide marble steps, 

Where they were ranged, the highest should have 

been 
Unoccupied, for I was absent : but, at least, 
This will I pray Bensozia : That novice, — 
Is it not said De Eoyat loves a novice ? 

Guillaume. Yea, lady, 'tis the rumour likely true. 

Audiart May her flower wither, and turn paler 
than 
The snow wind-winnow'd upon Sancy's peak ! 
May the Puy's fire consume her ! 

Guillaume. Lady, lo ! 

The day wears ; darker in the weaker sun 
The sea grows far below us, and the boats 
Draw shoreward. It is evening. Shall we go ? 

Audiart Yea ! bid the rest be ready. 

Guillaume. They are far 

Upon their homeward way. Look, lady, where 
The vines below us cover all the land ; 
But from a vineyard, lo ! e'en now debouches 
The line of them. 

Audiart Discourteous ! did they leave 

Their leader without reason thus ? 

Guillaume. Yea, lady ; 

But with good reason they maintain. 
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Audiart. What reason ? 

Guillaume. The sentence, lady, of the Court of 
Love. 

Audiart Quotha ! the sentence of the Court 
of Love ? 
They sent me some fools' message, a citation. 
I dream'd it was an idle jest, a part of 
The merry pastime of our pilgrimage. 
I did not deem they dared ; my fief, — no sooth, 
I had forgot him ; my gray husband's fief, — 
Is in Auvergne the largest, save the dauphin's. • 
The sentence, trouvere ! 

Guillaume. Lady, let thy glance 

Cross the broad shadow of the bay ; beyond it, 
In an unbroken line till Europe ends, 
Eise, dazzle after dazzle of white snow 
And blue slopes faintlier blue, as farther still 
Westward their ranges roll, the Pyrenees. 

Audiart Why dost thou point to them ? Into 
thy thought 
Comes famous Eoncesvaux and Eoland's death, 
Whom still the minstrel sings, and how he loved 
A nun, like Eaymond ? 

Quillaume. No, my thought is other. 

In the recesses of those mighty hills 
(And many a deep recess is there begirt 
By rocks and sever'd by lone streams) abides 
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A race of outcasts whom no man approaches, 
Nor voice except of thunder, wind or torrent ; 
Until their misery makes them deem that heaven 
Has set them even in lower grade than holds 
The izard leaping past them down the glen, 
And loving the long solitude they loathe. 

Audiart. Why speak now of the Oagots, all 
men's scorn ? 
The sentence ! 

Ouillaume. Lady, it will be deliver'd 
Duly, without a doubt. 

Audiart For laughter's sake, 

I'd hear it now. 

Ouillaume. Lady, this is the sentence :— 

That for your gross infraction (so it ran) 
That for your gross infraction of Love's laws 
In this, his land, you are excommunicate ; 
That no one in Auvergne or Languedoc 
Of noble rank for three years speak to you ; 
I, loyal to you still, alone of all 
Defended you, indignantly, but vainly ; 
And»casting how I best might break the news, 
Drew the comparison ; 'tis apt, I trow, 
Betwixt you by those nobles put to scorn 
And those whom none would speak to, — as to you 
No one may speak, — the people loathed as lepers, 
The scornfed Oagots. 
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Audiart. ' % Cagots ! they, not I, 

Shall be as Cagots. I will drive them forth ; 
Their babes shall be the wolves' prey. 

Guillaume. Calm yourself, 

Lady ; the saints will punish soon these traitors, 
Who make you now the jest of Languedoc. 

Audiart. May be ! what if the saints refuse to 
help me ? 
Nor would, nor could, my palsied spouse ; alas ! 
I am a lonely woman, and so far, — 
As well these traitors know, — am powerless. 

Guillaume. Would'st thou requite them, lady ? 

Audiart Tea, yea, yea ; 

Even to the death of every one of them. 

Ouillaume. Most lovely in thine anger, fairest 
lady, 
Thy plan of vengeance, whatsoe'er it be, 
Needs for its agents strength and skill and man- 
hood. 
Lo ! I now swear, falling upon my knees 
Before thee, to the uttermost to aid thee, 
Hating for thy sake those who have flouted thee, ' 
As much as thou dost hate them; Guillaume's 

brain 
And Guillaumo's arm, both are at thy command. 
His sword is like his song, famous where'er 
Bells on the war horse ring. I offer thee 
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This Guillaume, body and sonl and mind withal, 
To aid thee, — give thy enemies mockery 
For mockery, scorn for scorn, and punishment 
For insolent despite done to thee whose rank 
Yields only to thy beauty, Audiart ! 
Audiart. A generous offer : claim'st thou what 

reward ? 
Ouillaume. Nay, rather, avaricious, lady ; so 
In the Arabian tale which northward came, 
The Jew bid for the poor man's diamond 
But half its price. Yet I am honest, for 
I offer all I have ; I can no more ; 
For an exceeding great reward that's priceless. 
Audiart Hasten to name it, that we may 

proceed 
To plan without delay our vengeance. Quick ! 

what is it ? 
Guillaume. — The hand that thou withdrawest 

not from mine, 
Pledging this our alliance, Audiart. 
A stranger, entering this broken shrine 
And solitary spot, — save for us twain, — 
A stranger seeing thee, thy fair face flush'd 
Like yonder sunset, and thy fair hair's stream 
Shaken out loose, indignant at their scorn, 
Would deem the very Goddess of the temple 
Present in glowing beauty. For thy lord, 
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It must be that before a few months' pass, 
His long decrepitude shall end in death. 

Audiart. It must, and shall be ; soon as thou 
hast done 
That which demands requital, I am thine. 

Ghuillaume. Sweeter than lips I kiss, even than 
revenge, 
Which I will wreak, and upon whomsoe'er 
Thou choosest of thine enemies. What noble's 
Flouting despiteMness shall Guillaume's lance 
Repay through his crush'd vizor and fierce mouth ? 
Shall he, the would-be Poet, have his rhymes 
For ever silenced by a spear thrust ? 

Audiart No : 

Let him survive to vex with them the nobles. 

Quillaume. Which of the nobles, then ? 

Audiart All, if thoq. could'st ; 

But it were vain, the attempt, for they are many, 
And against me, at least, in union. 
I would that while together they return 
The Bise might blind them all, upon them blow- 
ing 
The sand of the Proven£al plains ! but, Guillaume, 
The right sweet service I would have of thee 
Is this, that thou would'st put within my power, 
To do with her according to my will, 
The pale girl who is sole in Raymond's heart. 
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Guillaume. That thou may'st slay her? she 
is young and fair, 
And, tho' a cause, still an unwitting one. 

Audiart. What ? thou relentest ? Dost thou 
love her, too, 
Whom thou hast never seen ? Trouvere, I give thee 
Myself and what is mine, I, Audiart, 
A Countess to a hireling give myself ; 
Do thou my bidding, then, that I may kill her. 

Guillaume. Yea, I will do it ; but to our own 
height 
The shadow now spreads upward from the bay. 

Audiart. Yet while I kneel, thou tarry. 

Saint or fairy, 
Or whosoe'er thou art, Bensozia ! 
Thee in thy temple I address in prayer. 
And thou, blessed, far above the blest, 
Who art not as a doubt, who's power to blot 
Our sin, is as thy sorrows, sevenfold ; 
Mary mother, I to thee will build, 
Fairer with arch and spire and arabesque, 
And all the painter's and the sculptor's work, 
Than e'en St. Michel's on the rock, a chapel, 
So thou wilt suffer me ; the while I drain 
Once and not often, once and ne'er again, 
This sweeter cup than Cana's wine, — revenge. 

[Exeunt. 
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Scene in. Antechapel of a Nunnery in Auvergne. 
Enter Floriette and Vkrgeeess. 

(Floriette sings) 

Of the flowers beside Garonne 
Blight hath kill'd the fairest one ; 
Ne'ertheless spring shall not fail 
Of her victory sweetly won, 
Mid' the vines in many a vale, 
That is green beside Garonne. 

Vergeress. The Lady Floriette singing to herself, 
Out in the precinct of the beechen walk, 
The song she bade me to repeat to her, 
When once I told her that I knew a song 
Of my own country, which Garonnfe divides ; 
I used to sing it, too, what time my years 
Were twenty and not sixty. 

(Song resumed) 

When with summer shines Garonne, 
Shall we sing as sings the swan ? 
Nay, rejoice we, nor repine 
That the flower time soon is done ; 
Oft again shall almondine 
Wreaths of summer crown Garonne. 

Vergeress. A sweet voice ! 

As sweet as was my own when I was young ! 
Listening I seem to see Garonne again ! 
Is it the river's whisper, or Pierre's, 
I seem to hear again after long years, 
Tea, many and weary years ? ay me ! ay me ! 
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(Song resumed) 

From the banks of rich Garonne 
Fruit shall gathered be and gone ; 
But the vintage bowls o'er flow 
And the nights are golden now, 
And King Autumn has his throne. 
And his purple by Garonne. 

By the gray wave of Garonne 
Shall the last late roses lie, 
And the vine-leaves all be wan. 
— Well, in winter flowers must die ; 
But ah ! wherefore drooped that one, 
In the spring, beside Garonne ? 

[Exit. Enter De Royat. 

Vergeress. I marvel Lady Floriette loves that 
song; 
Yea, tho' I taught it her. She is a novice, 
And hymns for such are fitter. Is't not so, 
Holy Saint Ursula, my patroness ? 
True it is, as the Abbess hath remarked, 
She hath shown of late a somewhat gayer mood ; 
But tho', when I was young as she is now, 
— And yet her bloom is fainter than was mine, — 
I sang this ballad, — 'twas for its repute"; 
It fitted well my voice which then they praised ; 
Too sad a song, tho', for a bonnibel. 
— Hold, down my heart so sudden fluttering ! 
"What I in the nunnery's chapel aisle a man ! 
Ay ! and a goodly man, young, yea, and tall ! 
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Saint Ursula, Saint Ursula protect me ! 
Sir ! — he regards me not, but with grave eyes, 
Downcast upon the floor, by Floriette strewn 
With flowers, stands like a statue. Sir, I pray 
Tou would depart hence. 

De Boy at. Pear not for thyself ; 

I am Baymond, Lord of Eoyat. 

Vergeress. Grace, my lord ; 

I knew you not, but know that all yon fields, 
That range and rise, till, suddenly heaved, they shoot 
High up to heaven in yon huge mountain's dome, 
Own you for seignior ; yet, my lord, forgive me, 
The chapel soon no longer will be empty, 
But filTd with a procession of the nuns, 
And all the vesper ceremonial ; 
For 'tis a virgil and high mass to-night, 
And therefore I am here, these tapers lit, 
And every speck of dust on bench or book 
Of uses, I have swept it off, my lord. 
But if you will to see the solemn pomp, 
Eetire to the side chapel ; 'tis a sight, 
When to their knees the nuns drop all at once, 
In front of the high altar, and the music 
Stops, and a hundred black hoods slip adown, 
And as a black cloud turns to snow, so they. 

De Boyat {aside). 
This vase of lilies, 'twas a graceful fancy, 
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Following a thought I once express'd to her, 
Beneath Madonna's eyes of purity 
To place them here amid the prostrate flowers, 
The sole ones saved from ruin of all other 
Colour and bloom and sweetness. 

Vergeress. This device 

Thou notest was the novice Floriette's, 
Chosen by herself, whose task is to adorn 
The lady-chapel still with recent flowers ; 
And, lo ! to-day instead of twining them 
Around the altar, she has thrown them down,— 
Eich saffron roses, and the various hues 
Of speedwells, and the scents of violets ; 
— Bees sip no sweeter even around Narbonne ; — 
Only the lilies did not share the wreck ; 
She left them upright ; 'twas she said an emblem, 
As one had told her, a deep-thoughted man ; 
I know not, nor the nuns know, nor the abbess, 
Its import, but the fancy was allow'd. 
'Tis said she is an orphan, yea, belike ; 
But rich and very young-; 'tis pity, sir, 
That her first flower of youth should waste away 
With these gray nuns ; — I like them not at all ; 
For, some of them, at least, they chatter so, 
That is, among themselves, — never a word 
To me, the vergeress. But one must talk ; 
So hold I speech with holy Ursula, 
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Whose image stands in yonder niche, and fancy 

She deigns to answer me, at least to listen ; 

Or with the lady Floriette, who alone 

Of all the inmates ever speaks to me. 

Tales of the past I tell her, — of Pierre ; 

And how we used to meet, hid by the Tines. 

Ah ! well ! 'tis long ago, and far away. 

But, as for lady Floriette, 'tis pity 

She loves not some young noble ; yea, my lord, 

In some such gay procession she should march, 

Unlike to these ; e'en now, they say, a train 

Of knights and ladies crosses Languedoc, 

To some strange merry worship in the South. 

But, hark ! the music ! quick, my lord, retire 

Behind the thin shafts that are cluster'd here. 

They are coming ! they are coming ! hark ! the hymn ! 

I would instead of the soft introit, 

The thunder of the " Dies Irae " roll'd ; 

'Tis grand ! but now my hope is that the gown 

Of sister Bridget will not show the gloss 

Of wear, — I sew'd a gusset where was need ; 

But the great door betwixt the corridor 

And chapel is swung open ; now, my lord, 

They are coming ! they are coming ! place yourself 

Here, and betwixt the pillars note, I pray, 

At least the lady Floriette ; fairer she 

Than any fair love-pilgrim of them all. 
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So ! — you are secret now, yet you will see her, 
And know her from the rest by her long hair, 
Brown as noon-falling leaves, and beautifiiL 
Yonder, Sir ! — but the vesper hymn begins. 
{Enter procession of Nuns.) 

HYMN. 

Ave Maria ! at evening's close 

We poor our prayer to thee, 
Flower of the earth, white fadeless rose I 

Star of the Sea ! 
Thine is the help and oars the need ; — 

Sancta Maria 1 intercede ! 

Ave Maria ! here light is brief, 

But round thee, pure and calm, 
For aye it rests on every leaf 

Of every palm ! 
In thy bright place from shadow freed, 
Sancta Maria! intercede! 

Ave Maria ! beneath thy feet, 

Unworthy of thy hair, 
Earth's dew-wet flowers we strew, — more sweet 

We hope to wear, 
Lilies of heaven, the virgin's meed : — 
Sancta Maria! intercede! 

Ave Maria ! than day's short loss 

A gloomier peril nears ; 
Thou who did'st stand before the cross, 

Oh! by thy tears, 
Shed when the gall was on the reed, 
Sancta Maria ! intercede ! 

[Exeunt Nuns, also during hymn De Eoyat, 
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Vergeress. Well ! it is over, I will quench the 
tapers. 
Did any see the Knight ? lo ! he is gone I 
The good luck go with him he brought to me ! 
St. Ursula ! I thank thee ; not in vain 
I dreamt the other morning thou did'st lay 
Thy harp in heaven down, and 'mid the saints 
And virgins, favourably did'st smile on me. 
Lo ! here the Knight's broad pieces in my hand ! 
I think that now, I think that now I guess 
The cause of Floriette's gayer moods, and wherefore 
The Abbess bade me use my keys ; I pray thee, 
St. Ursula, prevent her finding out 
That still I am an easy gate-keeper. 

{Exit 

Scene rv. A Glen near the Nunnery. Enter 
De Royat. 

Be Royat 

She is gone, and the sweet moon, now rising over 
The hills, and glittering on this fountain, seems 

Its fall pure splendours suddenly to cover, 
And to allow instead the faint star-beams. 

So does her going take delight away, 

And bid a lesser pleasure stay. 

Too much is given me ; wherefore do I crave 
More, who shall soon have heaven before the grave ? 
The flowers now bud that shall, ere long, be tied 
Tor the bright hair of Floriette, my bride. 
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She is gone, but not before 

To me her soften'd eyes, 
Interpreted the lore 
Deep as sea, sweet as shore, 

Of her heart's mysteries. 

Henceforth our souls are bound, 

Floriette's and mine ; and tho' 
Still threatened is the wound 

No mortal can forego ; 
Still sweeps the ceaseless stream 

All other things away, 
Songs, sceptres, and the gleam 

Of gold, that men obey ; 
Yet Love with his surviving breath 
Triumphs o'er time, exults o'er Death. 

She is gone, obedient to the vesper bell, 

Whose sound, to summon her, 
But for a few more eves shall swell 

Sadly upon the stilly air ; 
Soon shall a merrier peal 
Make yon gray tower to reel, 
And shake the apples down, 
That in the orchards shall have mellower grown ; 

When, before yet from Time's gray head 

Wreaths of this summer fall, 
The peasant girls stand emptying 
Their crimson aprons, so to spread, 

Between the chapel and the hall, 
The path with roses while they sing, 

Thus honouring 
The Lord of Boyat's bride with festival. 

Lute of mine seeming sweet, 
Until her voice I heard ! 
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Vainly thy melodies compete 

With Floriette's briefest word. 
Lute of mine ! thy notes are harsh and slow, 
And halting ; but renew thy pride of strain : 
Hast thou not found at last, dost thou not know 
The secret of the soul of all the pain 
Thou did'st express ? dost thou not ascertain 

At last, at last, yea after years, 

Here by this spring where Floriette first I saw, 
The cause that made thy songs as tears, 

The love that was thy law ? 
All the long summer's lapse the West wind goes, 

His search with song beguiling, through the bowers, 
Nor resting, while rose blossoms after rose, 

And still are roll'd away the golden hours. 

Yet was the quest e'en longer, my lute ; 

In vain my blind soul yearn'd ; 
Its music was not mute, 

Its fire aye burn'd ; 
But still the flower became not fruit, 

King Love his liegeman spurn'd. 

Till on a day in weary mood, 

Beside this lonely fount I stood, 

Weary of castle talk, and eyes 

Of dames soul-fed on flatteries ; 

Weary of velvet knights, and pearled hair 

Of ladies false as fair ; * 

Weary of sweet lies, even as one would 

Amid aromas yearn for Pyrenean air ; 

Tired of the freshest scandal or renown, 

Of the last fashion of a ceudal gown ; 

Of how some dame was seen to kiss her page, 

Of the new canzon, that was all the rage ; 
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Whether my own, such as e'en now they sing, 

"Who to Bensozia's shrine are wayfaring, 

Or some one else's, mine to rival meant, 

This was a thing to me indifferent ; 

I did not care for ogles, nor the zest 

Of amours ; nor whose boar-hounds were the best, 

Nor to hunt Albigensians for a jest ; 

Contemptuously I saw the dames against 

Each other striving which should first be censed ; 

For none of them I cared, all were the same, 

All loose and false ; the rule that holds with us, 

That she one loves must be a married dame, 

Seemed to me evil and monotonous. 

And in this mood I came 
For the first time, — as now, so then we met 
At eve's pure hour, — on Floriette. 

Beside the fount I found her, 

Where, from the world away, 
She sat, and flowers around her, 

Gather'd for garlands, lay : 
And still she sang and made of them 
Some fortunate saint's anadem ; 
Her young face, on her task intent, 
Was beautiful and innocent, 
Flush'd with the hue yon height assumes, 
Where the pink rhododendron blooms ; 
Her hair was loose, but each long tress 
In the still time was motionless, 
And o'er her watchfully afar 
Her sister hung, the evening star. 

Said I not, lute of mine, thou should'st give forth 
Strains fit for fame, remembering her worth, 
Pure as the stream by which she was reclined, 
Fair as the flowers she linger'd there to wind, 
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Wreath after wreath, for quiet uses quaint, 

Herself a flower, and herself a saint ; 

Sweet as the time that is more sweet to all 

Than any other, holy evenf all ? 

Sharing its quiet till I startled her, 

She sprang up letting fall the flowers that were 

Spring's loveliest, yet she was lovelier ; 

Lightly she downward to the convent pass'd ; 

I deem'd my first sight of her was my last. 

Now at length seems my lute's use to have come ; 

Singing of her all other lays are dumb. 

Perish all other themes from memory ! 

My song shall be of Floriette till I die. 

Meanwhile I linger with the lingering light, 

That will not leave the happy summer night, 

And to the lute frame my love-history. x 

No shyer falcon ever strain'd the jess : 

A novice too, I found : yet none the less 

Love is the lord of fortune, if he will ; 

Again at eve I came to that fair hill ; 

Yea, thrice in vain ; the fourth time love befriended, 

And his despair in joy as pure as heaven's was ended. 

Not an Auvergnat herdsman but revolves 
De3igns of traps and toils against the wolves. 
When snow o'erwhelms the hills from base to crest, 
They leave their lairs in many a pine forest ; 
And when the cattle bellow to descend 
The mountains, conscious of the summer's end, . 
The wolves by stealth pursue them ; scarce has died 
The Banz des Vaches upon the mountain side, 
When thro' the night's first gloom they dash upon 
The herd ; — seize each a victim, and are gone. 

But as the season of the death of earth 
Advances, bolder from their hungry dearth, 
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Their gaunt forms terrify the peasant, seen 
By daylight with black maw and ravenous mien ; 
In spring they are yet fiercer ; — then it was 
I first frequented FJoriette's hill-side haunt, 
Where the well gushes forth amid the grass, 
In hope to find her : failure did not daunt. 
At last I won a glimpse of her again, 
Here in her hill-recess, and not in vain. 

I have seen the marble shapes that, while men strive, 

Heedless of beauty, with brief petty stress, 
In patient immortality survive, 

Rebuking still the world's unloveliness : 
Yea, tho' the restless generations cease, 

Each by the next forgotten in their graves, 
The achievement of the sculptor, calm as peace, 

Bemains, and art, at least in memory, saves. 

Naught can extinguish that undying glow, 
Kindled when Greece by sculpture show'd her creed ; 

Bends beautiful Apollo still his bow, 

Still flies his quiver'd sister's moon-lit speed ; 

Still shine her delicate limbs, who bids to blow 
Love's flower on life's dull weed. 

But ne'er yet seem'd before my eyes to live 
The form, as fair as these, and as divine, 

From monstrous Dis a fugitive, 
Dropping her flowers, of Proserpine ; 

Till as I came upon the well I met, 

From a wolf flying, Floriette. 

I sprang upon him, and I smote ; • 

Clean went the anlace through his throat ; 

He fell, and, panting heavily, his gore 

Gush'd hot : one savage grin, and then no more ! 

Was theme for statuary to seize 

The flight of Floriette like Persephone'B ! 
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Night warm with summer ! glory and not gloom ! 

Joy under it to linger and to touch 

The lute from time to time, even tho' my love, 

Parted but by yon convent's silver'd walls, 

Were not so near me through the glimmering hours ! 

Why comes the thought of wanton Audiart 

O'er me, as if some ruddy meteor flash'd 

Across the moonshine with its threatening glare ? 

The spark of flame I caught from her seems now 

A brand upon my soul in the pure light, 

That shines upon it, of my Floriette's love ; 

Yea, it is purified, and former fires 

Are dead as is the heat that once was fierce 

In the few stones laid, even gray Time himself 

Doth not remember when, and lying still, 

Down in the hollow top of Parioux. 

In memory of her rescue there beside 

The brook, her shy lips, soon to be my bride, 

Ask'd that the water should be bound, 

So weary shepherds, drawn towards its sound, 

When heat they would assauge, 

Might find in summer's rage 
Oool pleasure and clear beverage ; 
And, kindly thought ! here in the lone 
Pass of the hills with girth of stone 
I shut the stream, and placed above 
The rim a cross, — so will'd my love ; 
A kind and innocent thought, I say, 
And when my most prized virelay 
Shall be forgot and long since mute 
Upon the Languedocian lute ; 
When Boyat's lord and lady fair, 

Soon to be wed, 

Are memories fled, 
And golden dust is Floriette's hair, 
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Of all our deeds and thoughts this one 

Still shall survive while new things run 

To old, and end beneath the sun ; 

And shepherds shall frequent these rills 

Still on the immemorial hills ; 

And, when the traveller asks his way, 

The villagers below shall say, 

' Pass between yonder knolls that swell, 

' Where those who cross the hills allay 

* Their thirst at Lady Floriette's well ! ' 



She is gone, and I am dazed, awhile, 
E'en by the memory of her smile ; 
And broken notes my lips let fall, 
When, bliss-bewilder'd, I recall 
Of hers the sweetness virginal ; 
Yet do I not from thee refrain, 
My lute, that when we meet again, 
I may be readier with the chords, 
And fit them to her singing words. 
She promised, when we next shall meet 
Beside this fountain, at the sweet 
Still even-fall, a song she'd sing, 
Sad, but sung often, where in spring 
Girls by Garonne go carolling. 
Time take from yonder lightning's flight, 
That shoots across the summer night, 
Its swiftness, oz as hawk from wrist 
Fly, and again renew our tryst : 
And Love, I pray thee of thy grace, 

That, when her song shall through me thrill, 
I may not, by her innocent face 

Awe-stricken, lose the lute-player's skill, 
Deeming some unseen angel nigh 
To her, as once to Cecily. 
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Ah Floriette ! meeting could we part ? 
Would that for ever, heart to heart, 
We here had stood, till summer's hours, 

Serenely gliding, should repeat 
Upon this lawn the scents of flowers 

Thy gathering hands have made more sweet ! 
Or, if fate would not let us stay, 
Would that we two might far away 
Betake us, wandering from the stir 
Of the world's follies somewhither, 
To such an isle as those caress'd 
By the soft waters of the West ; 
And, if to lands our ship were driven, 
That loom beneath a cloudier heaven, 
What matter ? so, come Winter's wrath, 
Or Summer on her rose-strewn path ; 
War on the shore and sea that raves, 
Or peace and halcyon-haunted waves ; 
Fortunes that good or bad befall, 
Lordship or exile, hut or hall ; 
Heaven clear as are thine eyes of truth, 
Earth blooming like thine utter youth ; 
The glow and glory of the South ; 
Or tempest rushing with its roar 
Through gloom that hangs for ever o'er 
Wild ThulS's desert, lone and frore ; 
What matter where our fate is set. 

So we two wander or abide 
Together, while we still forget 
Time, death, and sorrow, Floriette, 

Star of my soul, my heart's fond bride ! 

Bousillon's knights seek, once a year, 
The tomb of Margaret and her fere, 
And prayers with incense heavenward roll 
For hers and his, her singer's soul ; 
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And happy lovers joy forego, 

There to lament that famous woe. 

— Why comes the thought to mar delight ? 

— Lo ! the last cloudlet of the night 

Melts to transparent vapour on 

The blue, — and lessens, — and is gone. 

The imperial moon shines clear and high 

O'er the Limagnac plain, 
calm joy of the cloudless sky, 

Fill my lute's closing strain ! 
Lo 1 far beneath me and away, 
Seen glimmeringly beneath the noon 
Of yonder glorious plenilune, 
Extends the land that here shall stay 
Our lives and fortunes ; here the night 
Over a thousand vines is bright, 
And o'er a space, broad as a sea's, 
Of roses and red-fruited trees, 
Orchards and gardens ranging still 
Past many a calm moon-gilded hill, 
Which from its terraces descries 
New glories stretch'd to wider skies, 
New summits in the distance seen, 
Bright with new blooming lands between. 
Thrice blest the bee whose wings, now furl'd, 
May haunt all day that fragrant world, 
Where flowers grow over all the roads ; 
For none will leave these fair abodes ; 
And from beyond the mountain girth, 

Whene'er his wandering steps draw near, 
The stranger from whatever earth 
Desires the country of his birth 

No more, but yearns to sojourn here. 

Far as the four gates of the winds, 
In every age and every clime, 
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Still searches man in vain, nor finds 

That happy garden of the prime. 
To reach it still let others rove ; 

My clearer vision here descries, 
Touch'd by the euphrasy of love, 

The long lost Paradise. 

Sweet La Limagne, beyond compare 
The fairest land of France the fair 1 
Thy bowers of beauty, in the sheen 
Of Love's transfiguration seen, 
Demand the melody that rings 
Where angels their arrested wings 

Trail, listening to the mystic lute, 
And bid its echoes from my strings, 

But faintly heard, be mute. 

[Exit. 

Scene v. De Royat's Castle in Auvergne. Enter 
De Royat and Bertrand. 

De Royat. After long separation, welcome, 
Bertrand, 
To my poor castle's hospitality ! 
Bringest thou lute or lance ? The first were best, 
In this Provencal region. Yet T mind 
E'en in thy first of youth thou wast not young, 
If to be young is to be gay and thoughtless, 
Or even dreamy and a song-lover. 
Bertrand. Yea ! and I come to rouse thee from 

thy dreams. 
De Boyat Deeds are thy creed, not dreams ; 
yet dreamy thoughts 
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Are as the blossoms out of which were born 
The orchards of perpetual fruit we twain 
Once read of in the grand Ionian lay. 
What would'st thou have me do ? Imitate thee ? 
Join the fraternity which thou hast join'd, 
Who the red surcoat wearest ; so announced 
Knight of the Holy Orderof St. John ? 

Bertrand. The lute e'en now thy hands are 
holding, break it. 
This is the time for girding up of loins, 
Not piling fairy fabrics that arise 
To an JEolian music of the soul. 
What avail singing lips and painting hands ? 
What profit is it that ye now revive 
Art from her sepulchre, where she has lain 
Thro' the long centuries ? There let her lie ! 
Was her life better than her death for men ? 
No, by the harp of Nero ! Ay, they built 
Their palaces and temples, and refined 
Their bodies with the strigil and the oil, 
And train'd the mind's eye, till it grasp'd the grace 
Of the fair edifice of Virgil's verse ; 
Yet, all the while, the soul's disease remain'd 
A secret, till its great physician came, 
Greater than their Apollo, greater than 
Their sages but empirically wise. 

De Royat. Greater indeed ! but thou art as a blast 
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Blown from the Teuton pine-forests, to fell 

Our odorous murmuring myrtles of the South ; 

And yet I wot that both are trees of God. 

I am a poet, not a zealot, Bertrand : 

Thou bid'st me break my lute, and, — I interpret 

Thus from the red cross which thy shoulder wears, — 

Lift the crusader's lance. 

Bertrand. Even "so : this parchment, — 

To write it for a moment from the hand 
Of him who rules the great Isle of the North, 
Edward Plantagenet, the glaive was doff 'd, — 
Entreats me, for our dear religion's sake, 
With brave and pious knights to follow him 
For rescue of the Holy Sepulchre. 
Look, Lord of Royat, from this castle wall 
What seest thou ? 

Be Royat No Syrian wilderness, 

Heap'd with more bones, but to a small result, 
Than ever bleach'd the Syren's shore of song ; 
But a far fairer prospect, yea, diviner ; 
If that fine spiritual joy, so pure 
That it is almost painful, which upsprings 
From such a contemplation, be divine. 
Ah, valleys, which the rathe green spring adorns, 
As ye were brides ! and as the garland drops 
Out of a kiss'd bride's tresses, and they fall ; 
So when the bloom of flowers from off ye fails, 
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Instead, a river of grapes adown ye streams, 
As purple-dark as is the glossiest tress 
The dance unwinds in Andalusia ! 
But, or in vintage time, or when the year 
Is younger, aye around me, near and far, 
The very quiet hills, Time's conquerors, 
Stand each with its own fiery secret kept 
Within its heart for countless centuries : 
Dome after dome they spring, range after range 
They rise, athwart yon orchard-redden'd plain ; 
And still these ample vales of varied beauty, 
From terrace after terrace of the hills 
Down-stretching to a champaign vast and fair, 
Like rivers to a sea, — this still sweet charm, 
That draws the eye o'er flowery, dreamy plains, 
Like an unwearied wing,-this sunny land, 
That seems to stretch as wide as heaven, with 

heaven's 
Own peace and beauty on it, — this Auvergne, — 
Tho' time with empire-changing centuries 
Has intervened, — is still as calm and fair 
As when the Eoman wrote that earth contain'd 
No paradise like yonder happy plain. 
Bertrand, desiring me to join my pennon 
To thine that eastward moves, thou did'st not 

well 

To point to La Limagne, and bid me quit it ! 

8 
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Bertrand. Yea, of design I bid thee gaze. 
What spires 
Are those, that yonder, where the mountain ends, 
And the great plain begins, stand on a knoll ? 
Yonder is Clermont. There, the while the plain, 
So quiet now, was throng'd with listeners 
From every land of Europe, spake the hermit, 
And with his burning words, strong as the fire 
Hid by the mountain that, above him speaking, 
For emblem shot its mighty dome to heaven, 
Kindled the pious heart of Christendom, 
As I would kindle thine. 

Be Royat Vainly, and wherefore 

I now will show thee. Let us wander forth 
Together for an hour, till the repast 
Is ready. Dost remember, Bertrand, how 
'Twas thus our wont through SSalamancan groves 
To saunter ? Golden, as their oranges, 
Seems, by thy visit roused, the memory 
Of the old student-time. Cross we the drawbridge : 
Here it is always down. 

Bertrand. For a brief hour ; 

Then I must quit thee, if thou wilt not seek 
With me the ships that wait us at Marseilles. 
Yet, Raymond, once again, was it not hence, 
Yea, from this very valley, that is given 
To peace and song and pleasure now, that Europe 
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Went as an army forth ? Was not Auvergne 
The fountain of that mighty stream of war, 
Which still is setting eastward, flowing still 
With wave that follows wave ? 

Be Royat. And flowing vainly ; 

Even Edward's brilliant sword too late leaps forth : 
This from the ashes of expiring zeal 
Is the last burst of flame. If I had heard, 
Living in those days, Peter's eloquence, 
My pennon would have floated in the van 
Of the crusaders ; but another spirit 
Pills now, like gathering wind, the minds of men, 
— A softer energy, a different grace. 
The night of ages breaks, — such darkness o'er 
Cimmerian tracts is hung, silent and long : — 
Light in her eyes, and music on her lips, 
Art triumphs o'er oblivion, and returns ; 
And the lost grace of Hellas, found again, 
After long winter, a transplanted flower, 
Blooms in Provengal soil. 

Bertrand. The Canaanite, 

Abolish'd by Jehovah's visible sword, 
And the polite Phoenician, — these were one. 
Tho' the long gloom of barbarism breaks 
On either side the Alps a little space, 
It is not the pure dawn that scattereth it, 
At least not here ; and there, in Italy, 
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They paint the Christ instead of following him. 
Bather the lamp-light of a rose-crown'd revel, 
Better the rough rude strength by which Rome rose, 
Than the voluptuousness, with every art 
Adorn'd, by which she fell. The chaste Lucrece 
Is worthier of praise than all the dames 
Whose names are on your lips and on your lutes: 
Not one of them, but to her marriage vow 
Is faithless, and her loose-surrender'd hair 
Strings, as it were, some paramour's soft lyre ; 
No girl but listens to luxurious songs. 

De RoyaL Nay ! there is one. I brought thee 
hither, Bertrand, 
To see our happy trysting place, — this well, 
Which I am sworn to seek, not Palestine. 
Thou knewest not, — thou had'st not sought me 

else, — 
That ere the goats, that drink of it at morn, 
Have three times splash'd this fountain's stony rim, 
I shall be wed. 

Bertrand. Yet even a bride's fond arms 
Should not hold back a warrior of the Lord. 
Was his excuse accepted, who had married 
A wife, so came not ? Raymond, joy be thine ! 
But as thou speakest of a dying cause, 
Which dies but in thy faith's faint heartedness, 
Know that that cause shall live, and shall survive, 
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Till doubt shall perish, blown before the blast 
Of the loud terrifying trumpet's peal ; 
And then these harp players and yiolars, 
Already growing fewer, shall become 
Foam that has pass'd upon the wave of time, 
And flutters in obliyion's wind. Farewell ! 

[Exeunt. 



END OF ACT II. 
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ACT III. 

Scene i. Palestine. Enter Bertrand and 
Edward I. 

Bertrand. My liege, the army which thou 
leadest now, 
Is but a day's march from the Holy City. 
Why speak'st thou of return ? Thou now art king; 
But many months since— pardon me, my liege,— 
Thy father died ; wilt thou not,, then, defer 
But for a few days thy departure ? 

Edward. Hold ! 

I did not, Bertrand, send to thee for counsel, 
But to request of thee, tried knight and true, 
Thy future service in another cause 
Than this which thrill'd them once, but now is 

passing 
Out of the hearts of men, as all things come 
Only to go, and flourish but to fade. 
I am not one to rake a sinking fire, 
To trim a spent lamp 'gainst the rising sun. 
Faint on the yielding gloom I see already 
Xllc sign of dawn : — slowly it comes, fcnd still 
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Will slowly break, hut surely, o'er the world. 
I would not he a pillar in yon desert, 
Standing Palmyra's ruin to support, 
But the great stone on which shall now be founded 
The edifice of England's world-wide power. 
Bertrand, I would not only I, but thou 
Should'st sail for England with the next fair wind. 
Wilt follow me ? Such arms and hearts as thine 
I stand in need of: thou consider it. 
Meanwhile I bade thee find who was the knight 
With his escutcheon bare, before whose lance 
In the last skirmish three brave emirs fell. 

Bertrand. My liege, he ever keeps his beaver 
down. 

Edward. Only, as it might seem, when thou 
art near him. 
Passing amid the soldiers, as I wont, 
Soon after the reveille call, I saw him, 
His helm not yet put on ; silent he stood 
Among them shouting, for beside me chanced 
To walk my priceless, peerless Eleanor. 
I saw him look at her, and then he shudder'd, 
As her sweet presence minded him of pain ; 
But the queen knew him not. Perchance his wife 
Or lady-love has met disaster, or, — 
The thing is common with crusaders' wives, — 
Has played him false. Howbeit, upon his face, 
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Noble with that nobility of soul, 

Which to few men is known, — for most of men 

Are well nigh soulless ; mean doers of right, 

And base of wrong, — were sorrow, and some scorn, 

And bitterness as deep as Marah's well. 

His lance as well as thine I'd fain would serve us. 

Now leave me to my own grief; find and bring 

him; 
Bring, too, within an hour, thine own resolve. 

[Exit Bertrand. 
So, my sire's gentle heart has rest at last. 
His was a ripe old age ; he needs no tears, 
Save such as women shed, and yet I mourn him ; 
The strongest of us are as weak as water, 
As dull as earth : he now has rest, instead 
Of English barons and French flatterers. 
This Hospitaller standeth in no awe 
Of monarchs,— an ascetic, yet the son 
Of one of those Provengal trenchermen ; — 
But, to the future ! This Troy-game of mine 
Must yield to earnest war; this posthumous 

thing, 
Call'd a crusade, in which I exercised 
My lance, for want of better business, 
Must end ; the future is mine own, and England 
Awaits its king, — a realm confused and harass'd 
With tyrannies of nobles and of priests, 
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Rivalry of its several estates, 

And anarchy, where most is need of rule, 

And lawlessness, — this chaos I will order, 

Till anarchy becomes obedience. 

I know the obstacles, they are not new ; 

I have surmounted them, what time the rebels 

Fled adown Evesham's vale, and will again ; 

Chiefly that many-headed monster, which 

Gorges itself in indolence, devouring 

The fruits of industry it beggars still ; 

But when aroused, no dragon swinges scales 

More restlessly and fiercely than this curse, 

This vile Venetian thing, an oligarchy. 

But if the barons thwart me, by His blood 

Whose sepulchre is nigh, then I will crush them, 

And I will stretch my sceptre till it covers 

Not only England's undulating plains, 

But all the length and breadth of the great isle ; 

And on its Western and its Northern hills 

The broom shall flourish, to be garlanded 

Around the helmet of Plantagenet. 

Wild Welsh and wilder Scot shall own my sway ; 

And when the inexorable years shall bid 

Me sink to the same tomb as buries him, 

Whom in this hour I mourn, I shall not then 

Perish, but gloriously shall survive, 

Renown'd, until the other trumpet-blast 
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More loudly peal than Fame's, as founder of 
An empire which, when Rollo's race of Dukes 
Has ceased like Caesar's line of Emperors, 
Shall be all-puissant from the loud lone shores 
Of Thul6 to the sultry seaboard, where 
His march at length the Macedonian stay'd. 
Tea, and perchance its standard shall be raised 
Over more distant lands he could not find, 
But of them foil'd, shed his ambitious tears : 
For well I know my stalwart islanders ; 
Not rash nor even quick in thought or act, 
But, ne'ertheless, indomitably brave ; 
Contemptuous of weakness, trustworthy ; 
Dull like the cloudy weather which the sea, 
Rolling around them, sends across their land ; 
True, as Poitou's best steel, and, like* it, hard; 
Even in their sports no triflers, and uneasy, 
Unless they are in earnest ; selfish, strong ; 
This is a race of men to rule the world ; 
Only they need a leader ; they will follow, 
By nought deterr'd ; but genius is not theirs, 
Which for itself strikes novel paths, and finds 
The secret of success, but when 'tis found 
Oft fails : the English neither find nor fail. 

Bertrand (re-entering ivilh De Eoyat.) Not so, 
my liege. 

Edward, fify Bertrand, I was startled • 
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I did not note thee enter with the Knight. 
'Sdeath, since the assassin, whom my dearest 

queen 
Foil'd with the noblest deed e'er woman did, 
— Since that foul dagger-stroke, — I should be 

quickest 
To take alarm. What did'st thou overhear ? 
(Aside.) It is not well that our designs, tho' good, 
Should even to our trusted friends be known. 
Bertrand. I but o'erheard, my liege, a few 

words, spoken 
In stress of meditation, to thyself; 
Thou said'st that empire won should not be lost 
To England. But what nation ever rose 
To power it did not fall from afterwards ? 
Where gorgeous Babylon its gardens hung, 
The owls cry in a wilderness ; no ships 
Sail now of Tyre ; the Eomans of the world 
Were rulers once, scarce now, of their own city ; 
The Arab, who had reach'd the Pillars, shrinks 
Back, like a tide fast ebbing, presently ; 
And England, tho' for centuries she prosper, 
Shall not avoid inevitable doom ; 
For where was ever empire could escape 
That foe more formidable even than war, 
Or plague, — that smiling fiend, who is the worst 
Of enemies to man, Prosperity 
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My liege, the knight you bade me summon waits 
Without the tent. 

Edward. Know'st thou not yet his name ? 

Bertrand. No, my liege ! 

Edward. Bid him enter. Ha ! thou seem'st 
To know him, now he doffs his helmet. 

Bertrand. Raymond ! 

I crave, my liege, your grace ; I was surprised 
Out of due silence, for a moment's space. 
I know this knight ; he is of stainless name, 
And none more noble in the heralds' mouths 

r 

Throughout Auvergne, than Raymond, Count of 
Royat. 

Edward. De Royat, will thou follow my return 
To England ? I shall need thee. 

De Royat. Tea, my lord. 

Edward. Bertrand, art thou resolved ? 

Bertrand. My liege, I am, — 

According to my vow, here to remain. 

Edward. I'll prove thy error. Let the tents be 
struck, 
The army still advance ; another march 
Along the rocky roads, and we shall see 
The Holy City. So shall zeal have still 
Its opportunity. But yet, methinks, 
It died with Saintly Louis at Algiers, 
And will not be revived except in thee. 
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Now let the trumpets sound. March ! mount and 
forward ! 

[Exeunt. 

Scene ii. The same. Bebtband and De Koyat. 

Bertrand. Raymond, I should rejoice if 'tis a 
change 
Of disposition towards our holy caqpe 
Has brought thee hither. 

De Royat. For that cause no more 

Of zeal have I than has Plantagenet, 
And, in good sooth, all other men, save thee. 

Bertrand. I fear'd there was some other reason, 
friend, 
Noting thy brow's despair. 

De Royat Ask not again : 

Yet, — yet, — the long-pent sorrow tears my breast, 
And to a friend would fain be uttered. — 

Bertrand ! 
All my life's gaiety is silent now ; 
The well by which we stood when last we parted 
In far Auvergne, — do'st thou remember it ? 

Bertrand. It was thy trysting place, thine and 
thy love's, 
Who should soon be thy bride. 

De Royat. Ah ! never, never ! 

The eve that follow'd thy departure, Bertrand, 
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I sought her by that well, and found her not ; 
Yet io was flowing still with its pure fount, 
Tho' by it Floriette had been slain, or worse ; 
For neither at the Convent, nor elsewhere 
Hath she been seen, nor have I found a trace, 
To light my search with hope, tho' for a month 
I scour'd Auvergne, and in my wild despair 
Swept every acp ; — the Limagnac plain, 
The long vine-planted level of Issoire, 
The triple vale of pinnacled Le Puy, 
And that wild glen as rocky as the road 
Our army's thin file now is traversing, 
And the vast dale that, sombre with the pine, 
Rolls broad between the hills from Sancv's base, 
Whose towering summit on its supreme snows 
My eager footprints cross'd, — but still no trace. 
Guiiraume, at last, — do'st know him, the trouvfcre ? — 
By marriage now a baron of Auvergne, 
Told me he had been riding through the hills, 
Might be that very day; there, where you cross 

them 
A stone's throw from the well ; and he had seen 
Far off a band of horsemen galloping 
With, even for robbers, an unwonted speed ; 
Marauders, or at least adventurers, 
They seem'd ; and he, thinking no good of such, 
Who scorn seignorial rights, would have pursued, 
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But that his steeds were tired, and theirs were 

swift ; 
So they escaped. " Would/' said he, " he had 
known ! " 

Bvrtrand. And do you trust him ? 

Be Royat Wherefore not ? Suppose you 

That he himself hath carried Floriette off? 
'Twas in his castle that he spoke to me, 
And Audiart is there, not Floriette. 
Impossible ! At first I tax'd the abbess, 
Who her consent reluctantly had given, — 
For Floriette's noviciate had began, — 
But she was as perplex'd and nigh as pain'd 
As I ; — and all the convent was in tears ; 
The vergeress scarce had spoken for a week ; 
A litany was sung, a vigil kept. 
Howe'er, at length, foil'd utterly, I sought 
To quit the lands that I had search'd, and knew 
So well, and was as weary of as hills 
Are weary of the wind. 'Twas my resolve 
Far from Auvergne to travel, and by action 
To lull despair. Hence comes it I am here. 

Bertrand. Sorrow enough in sooth, and a true 
heart's ! 
Take comfort if the flax smokes, — this is well. 
But hark ! the trumpets sound their lowest point, 
And halts the army. Wast thou hither drawn 
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Only by love's despair ? Forget it in 
A worthier cause. Lo ! awfully above 
Yon hill appear the Holy City's towers. 
De Royal Borne have I seen, the Caesar's 
ruin'd palace, 
And the loud theatre, quite silent now ; 
Then have I felt, as if 'twere strength within me, 
The memory of the city of the sword ; 
And like her warrior's soul, who ruled the world, 
And now is sceptreless, my spirit grew. 
Then, hither faring, I pass'd on, and saw 
The weeds that cling to many a monument 
Of that Athenian grace, long since o'erthrown ; 
And where the murmurs of the two seas meet 
Across another city, fairer e'en 
Than Athens, yet the same, in that they both, 
With their white structures bathed in azure air, 
Immortal in their very ruin lie ; 
And sad great thoughts the desolation seen 
Of Corinth and of Athens in me roused ; 
But as are rivers to the solemn sea, 
Are those thoughts unto these, that like a wave 
Within me rise and interpenetrate 
My spirit, when I, seeing thee, recall 
Thy strange and mystic past, Jerusalem ! 
This sombre Syrian village seen afar, 
Built on low barren hills, with one gray wall, 
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And but a few dilapidated towers, 

Is more than Athens, Corinth, yea, than Some. 

City of lofty zeal and loftier love, 

Rescued from heathen hands, and then npbnilt 

With blood-paved streets, and under storms of war, 

And loud prophetic thunder threatening thee ! 

And oftentimes deliver'd back to hands 

Of heathen, and then saved again, and still 

Stoning thy saints, and scorning still thy seers ! 

mystical stern city, hard for him 

To reach, who fares across the steep sad hills, 

On which thou standest ! comes from far away 

The vision of the sweet and sunny vales, 

Through which, for ever, song flows joyously, 

As doth their own fair river of Garonne, 

With many a happy current shining still, 

And eddying 'twixt its soft vine-trellis'd banks! 

But that fair river fades ; here should it flow, 

Here, where from yonder summit is descried 

The bitter wave on its hard asphalt shore ; 

Only the face of Floriette, the sweetness 

That wheresoe'er she be, in life or death, 

Always and evermore I see before me, 

Grows angel-bright beside Jerusalem. 

Edward. De Eoyat, did I not forecast the truth ? 
See'st not how, even in view of Calvary's hill, 
Yonder arising, zeal's long blaze, at last 
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Extinct, revives not; no! not for an hour? 
Clamour is here for silence, doubt for awe ; 
Irreverence where was worship. Formerly, 
When in the heart, as well as on the arm, 
The Cross had honour, then, at the first sight 
Of yonder city, every gonfalon 
"Was lower'd ; the din unanimously hush'd 
In silent prayer, and every soldier of 
The hosts of Europe fell upon his knees. 
Now not a banner stoops, nor voice is check'd 
Even of rough laughter, that beguiles the march ; 
And, at the sight of Salem, one alone 
Kneels of tjie host, — Bertrand, the last Crusader. 

{Exeunt 



END OF ACT III, 
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ACT IV. 

Scene i. A Valley in Auvergne. Enter Bertrand 
and De Boyat. 

Bertrand. Have we then fared together, but to 
part? 
Raymond, I would we still might, side by side, 
Fight for the cross ; for, tho' far Syria 
Never again shall see its triumph, till 
All nations of the world before it bow 
In the dread valley of Jehoshaphat ; 
Tho' the successive hosts henceforth shall seek 
Those swarthy plains no more ; tho' the long spell 
Of holy zeal is powerless now ; yet here 
The flame, that dies there, lives, and in Auvergne 
The Israel of God is militant : 
Here too are pagans in the very church, 
As rank as ever wielded scimitar. 
This luxury, and oppression and hard pride, 
This building of the temple of the Lord 
Like to a king's house, where soft-raimented 
Courtiers, called priests, succeed the worn and wan 
Presence of the Apostles, and are shaken, 
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As reeds are, by expediency's wind ; — 

These will I smite ; and thou shalt, if thou choose 

A better part than Edward offers thee. 

Great but ambitious is his soul, and such 

Lose virtue, tho' not magnanimity ; 

Are cruel, for ambition never spares. 

De Boyat. And thou art cruel, if thou rally now 
The remnant of the Albigensians, 
Massacred by De Montfort's ruthless sword. 

Bertrand. Eesist or not, still they are massacred : 
And were it not so, a slave's life is death ; 
And in a noble cause death is as life, — 
Breath of the spirit of posterity. 

De Boyat I know not; with Plantagenet, I 
think 
Thou errest, Bertrand, deeming thou can'st plant 
"Within man's mind, that uncongenial soil, 
A hardy growth of noble earnestness. 
Pleasure in man's mind dwells ; ambition, too, 
But not religion ; even the poet, tho' 
His soul be nobler, cannot keep it pure 
By Art's mere beauty that fulfilleth it. 
The lute- player's sin belies the honour given 
To the Provencal lute. But for the rest 
Of meD, the multitude, they are but base, 
Seeking their profit, hypocritical, 
Unworthy of my lute as of thy sword : 
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And for this Albigensian cause, it is 
As dead as is that other ; it is man's 
Deficiency in zeal that slayeth both. 
Besides, these peasants are but Audiart's thralls, 
Descendants of a northward-flying tribe 
Of Albigensians. Audiart hath sometimes 
Glooms of religion, and in such a mood 
Excited them from stead and hearth, to perish 
By famine's gradual fierce cruelty. 

Bertrand. These are my nucleus : I would 
gather all 
Who would have liberty, not slavery. 
Auvergne should then for its inhabitants 
Have a free race of hardy mountaineers ; 
Honest, God-fearing, simple, true and brave, 
Henceforth for ever ; and our first attack 
Should be on Audiart's castle. 

Be RoyaL Let things go ; 
Thou art not yet heart-broken, as am I. 
These peasants shall have largess from my hand, 
And substitute for zeal philosophy. 

Bertrand. Never ! for such philosophy as thine. 
I know thee, Raymond ; thy two natures strive, — 
Thy mind's wide insight, and thy soul's highflame, — 
With vacillating versatility, 
Each to the overthrowal of itself. 
Thou thinkest, but thou dost not act ; for action 
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Soils the original thought's nobility : 
Besides, the poet but too oft regards 
Life as 'twere one of yonder orchards, fill'd 
With fruit that blooms along the pleasant hills, 
That still are pillowing the golden hair 
Of summer, resting on her couch of flowers, 
Bather than as a field which must be till'd 
By toils laborious hands, uprooting tares. 

Be Hoy at. That do but grow again. Well! 
Thou art happy, 
Rolling the giant's stone against the hill ; 
Thine is but disappointment, — mine, despair. 

Bertrand. Lasts thy love-sorrow still ? 

Be Boyat Therefore we meet. 

Thou know'st I promised the Plantagenet, 
In Palestine, that I would henceforth take 
Knight-service with him ; and I will'd to see 
This land no more. But he through it return'd, 
I in his train. Arrived, — the rocks, the mountains, 
The pine-woods and the plains and spacious daled, 
Seem'd to say " Search again for Floriette." 
Wherefore I, promising to follow soon, 
Kemain'd behind for a new desperate quest. 
It would be somewhat if I found her grave, 
And knew my love had peace, not pain or shame. 
If I have any hope now, it is this. 
Enter we yonder gorge ? 
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Bertrand. Yea: let thy steed 

Fall behind mine ; here the precipitous road 
Is narrow : so, — and now behold at hand 
The encampment of the Albigensians ; 
A handful, fewer arms than men. 

My friends, 
Who crowd around me ; ye oppress'd and trodden, 
By baron and by priest ; ye in whose hearts 
Truth dwelleth, like a beacon o'er whose light 
The waves leap, and the thunder of the storm 
Is roll'd, but still that struggling light survives ; 
Fear not, altho' your number be but small, 
But be as the brave few whom Gideon led. 
Fear not, altho' the devastation still 
De Montfort made among you, when he slaughter'd 
Tour people like dumb sheep, reek o'er the land. 
Fear not, little flock ! Are ye now slaves ? 
Kay, but a coronation kinglier 
Than any king's, the unfading martyr's crown, 
Awaits you, if you perish, and defeat 
Shall be more glorious than victory. 
Yet, the Lord give you victory ! Think of your 
Slain kinsmen, and kinswomen worse than slain ; 
Think of that long long tempest, wrathful still,— 
The spiritual harlot's cruelty. 
What will submission give ? A pardon ? Nay, 
But death, or poverty and servitude. 
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Will ye bequeath unto your children fame 
Won by their sires, and memory of a zeal 
That propp'd the pillars of Christ's tottering 

Church ? 
Or shall they curse you, who have brought them 

forth 
To be some tyrant's chattels, and not men ? 
What? Comes no voice in answer? Are your 

tents 
In this wild valley pitch'd, ne'er to be struck 
Except for separation and base flight ? 
Irresolute ! well : they are hunted down ; 
Few, poor, and persecuted ; without hope, 
Unless God work a miracle. Eaymond, friend, 
My spirit fails me as did his, the prophet's, 
Who lay of old beneath the juniper. 
Enter we now this tent ; one whom thou know'st, 
A noble of thy land, in it abides. 
De Royat. What noble? I should know his 

pennon from 
His tent's point streaming. But I grow forgetful, 
Yea, even from memory's overwhelming stress. 
Bertrand (entering.) He is not here : we will 

await him ; he, 
Alone of all the nobles of Auvergne, 
Is with us ; partly from chagrin, me-thinks, 
Being a laughing-stock ; partly, because 
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He hath just anger at the cruelties 
Of his most selfish order, and will march 
With us to raze their castles. Let us wait 
Till he return : he is not far ; for here 
Most of his armour hangs. 

De Royat. And here his lute : — 

De Eandanne ! I had smiled in former days. 
Ah me ! Since last I struck a chord, a year 
Has dragg'd its mournful length. I touch one 
now. 

Sings. 

The careless times before the pain ! 
Ah ! such shall ne'er be mine again ! 
Only their memory lingereth, 
As bitter, yet as sweet as death. 
Ah me ! I ne'er again shall sing, 
As one who goeth gathering 
Grapes that overturn 
Wains with their weight in blithe Auvergne. 

Two voices still joy's death proclaim, 
Two dirges still deplore the same ; 
Across the various din of time 
Two notes monotously chime ; 
And these refrains, that haunt me so, 
Are "nevermore" and "long ago"; 

And therefore stern 
Seems even the summer of Auvergne. 

Yet while I touch these disused strings, 
Youth to my heart returns and sings ; 
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And smiles that momentary bliss 
The present and the future miss ; 
That gleam of gold through life's alloy, 
The Past's intense memorial joy, 

As the return, — 
Sweet ! — of the summer of Auvergne. 

Ah me ! the summer's joy shall stay! 
Love with that other comes. — Away! 
Better thine hideous Arab guise, 
The parrot's shape, the monster's size! 
Ton hills each day that blossom higher 
Forget they once were scathed with fire: 

Jtfy memories burn, 
While as one flower is all Auvergne. 

Yea, even to this remote and savage glen 
The summer's beauty reaches ; here are piled 
Rock upon rock, together thrown, may be, 
Ere the ark floated over Ararat ; 
When these huge cones, the loud long centuries 
From their Ionian silence had not stirr'd, 
Spoke like the thunder of the voice of -God ; 
And down the slopes, snowy or grassy now, 
But quiet still, the rapid scoriae streams 
Ran turbulently ; these black basalt blocks, — 
Relics of immemorial furious fire, — 
This terrible dale, fill'd with as many stones, 
Flung rudely down, as built up Babel's tower ; 
This rude retreat, where the sad peasantry 
Are gather'd in their gloomier fastnesses ; 
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Even this wild spot hath garlanded itself 
With summer: flowers are here amid the rocks. 
My desolation is as winter still. 

Enter De Bandanne. 

De Bandanne. Raymond ! I came, hearing thy 
voice without, 
Sweet as in former days, but sadder. Lo ! 
My lute here in my tent betrays that still 
The old ambition holds me. Tea, — for habit 
Is stronger e'en than ridicule.— But, Raymond, 
It may be I have news for thee. 

De Boy at Of whom ? 

De Bandanne. Thou know'st I loved the 
Countess Audiart, 
And that the Norman, Guillaume, married her. 
How think you would a penniless trouvfcre 
Win wealth and beauty for himself? By song? 
Song, even when the world listens, wins but fame. 
Howbeit, I would persuade thee to arouse 
These peasants, and march with me 'gainst his 
castle. 

De Royat. I share not your debate, save to 
dissuade. 
For Guillaume, — hath he tyrannised ? 

Bertrand. No baron 

Iu broad Auvergne, or neighbouring Languedoc, 
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But has ground down his vassals, starving them, 
While he himself was boastfully profuse. 

De Eandanne. Yea, so ! But 'gainst this Norman 
specially 
Spreads a dark rumour that he hurried on 
The death of the old baron. 

De Eoyat. What, De Eandanne ? 

A poet, and a villain ! Nay ! He did 
Me courtesy, when she, — my bride, — was lost. 

De Eandanne. And had he done thee none she 
had been found. 

De Eoyat How ? 

Bertrand. What dost thou import, De Ean- 
danne ? Speak ! 
See !- Eaymond's hand at last is on his sword. 

De Eoyat. I was within his castle when we met : 
Could she be there with jealous Audiart? 

De Eandanne. The likelier for Audiart's 
jealously. 

De Eoyat Thy drift ? In heaven's name, 
speak ! 

De Eandanne. In Audiart's castle 

Are other places beside hall and bower. 

De Eoyat Ha! 

De Eandanne. Dost remember how that Audiart 
Once for a cruel jest thrust me within 
The oubliette's dark hold, and kept me there ? 
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I have not been, perchance, that oubliette's 
Sole prisoner. 

Bertrand. Dost thou mean that Floriette 
Is there imprison'd ? But with what design ? 
Eansom ? Who was e'er ask'd to ransom her ? 
And Guillaume needs not now what once he needed. 

De Randanne. The Countess hated Floriette; 
why, De Royat, 
Thou know'st of all men best, or shouldest know. 
What if the Norman was the instrument, — 
When from thy scorn of her her public shame 
Had origin,— of Audiart's revenge ? 

De Royat. If it be so, — 

Bertrand. Hold, Raymond, sheathe thy sword. 
Bethink thee first. — RecalFst thou any proof ? 
Wickedness more or less betrays itself. 

De Royat. When, in my rapid search for 
Floriette, 
I came to Audiart's castle, she received me 
With smiles and gracious hospitality ; 
With Guillaume vied, — surpass'd him in kind 

words. 
Once she seem'd somewhat angry, — but with 

Guillaume ; 
For as we stood beside an oriel, 
Twitching a skirt of her brocade, she said, 
" Guillaume, you should have riden o'er Auvergne 
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"At your Mend's side. I'll swear, yea, by the 

Virgin! 
" That some or otherwhere in yon expanse 
" We see about us roll'd, till hills seem clouds, 
" Some castle, of the many that arise 
" About this land, holds Floriette prisoner." 
Thus speaking, Audiart's eyes upon me turn'd. 
Eyes have sometimes a glitter that betrays 
Hatred : hers glitter'd, then were calm again. 
The full joy was within her of revenge, 
Upon which consummation hatred ends. 
Bertrand. woman ! darklier sinful e'en than 

man; 
She smiles as smiles the many-twinkling sea, 
And, like the sea, is deep, and false, and fickle. 
Yea, stronger than the Hebrew giant, sweeter 
Than was the honey which he found of old 
In one of those vine-valleys like to these, 
Is woman's wit, that works in various ways, 
If she be such as Audiart, to destroy. 
De Royat. Floriette a prisoner ! She may yet 

be saved. 
De Randanne. A lover's hope! How? Even 

Bertand's zeal 
Rouses not our dishearten'd followers. 
They are disbanding ; half the tents are struck ; 
Their mood is now for flight, not for attack. 
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Dispersed along the length of the Cevennes, 
We mighty perchance, devise new stratagems : 
But death, 'tis almost sure, has Floriette now. 
A year imprison'd! — Lo ! he hath rush'd forth, 
Taking my lute. Hark! how he sings to them! 
They were as fish, deaf or indifferent, 
Sometime, when I was singing. 

Bertrand. Song has power 

Far above speech, at least upon rude minds. 
Listen ! already to his passionate strain 
The clash of swords beats time. Moved ! moved at 

last! 
Follow me forth, De Bandanne ; they will march. 
Laodicea, guard again thy gates ! 
And ours be victory, or martyrdom! 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT V. 

Scene i. Near Penrith. Edward i. alone. 

Edward. Tis strange that man should see tl 
past, and read 
The future, to the present who is blind. 
This my design, to gather into one 
The nations of the land which, circled by 
The sea-waves, should rob victory of its wings, — 
This scheme, in history or in prophecy, 
Would win responsive admiration from 
The minds of those who prate against me now ; 
Yet, presently, it seems to their crass souls, 
As is that mighty vapour-hidden hill, 
Where the gray harper from its precipice 
Sent his wild curses like a cataract down 
Upon us as we march'd. His voice is hush'd ; 
His harp at drinking-bouts shall peal no more ; 
But England broader lies by twelve fair shires. 
The Scots resist now in their foolish turn, 
And the false patriots withstand the true. 
Back by an outlaw are my archers driven : 
The rebel Wallace dares me. I'll pursue him 
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Over the farthest of his stormy floods, 
Or up his highest Grampian ; I have sworn 
An oath to conquer Scotland by the Swan. 
I mind me how I heard in southern France, 
When thro' it, long ago, I pass'd, a legend 
Of certain quarries, which a fairy owns ; 
And still the mason with the stones of them 
Buildeth, and still the building falls : — 'tis thus 
With me and Scotland. 

(Enter Bertrand.) 

Ha ! Art thou a ghost, 
Appearing with the memory of thy land ; 
And standing in the twilight there so pale ; 
Or the brave hospitaller whom I knew? 
Where is De Eoyat who abandon'd me ? 
I, tho' a king, and after many years, 
Remember ye, two friends. But thou art worn, 
With age, or wounds ; or it may be that life 
Has taught thee prudence, Bertrand, and at last 
Thou comest here to join me ; if 'tis so, 
Welcome ! for thou art true, and not a baron. 

Bertrand. Raymond, my liege, did not abandon 
thee. 

Edward. He is dead then ? 

Bertrand. Yea, perfidiously slain ; 

And scarcely I, with broken arms, survive. 
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Edward. Tell me the story; for, tho' night is 
fallen, 
I cannot sleep. Would on our northern march 
That we had reach'd as far as Solway's waves ! 
The sound of them had been a lullaby. 
Yonder is wine, — drink first: tjiou art exhausted ; 
And ease on yonder rushes thy fatigue. 

Bertrand. Thou know'st, my liege, the story 
of the bride 
Of Raymond, Count of Eoyat, strangely lost ; 
And how the loss of her made his soul dark ; 
For upon true love's ruin follows life's. 

Edward. Hold, I remember; yea, for there 
were tears 
Shed for that sorrow by my Eleanor. 

Bertrand. The sequel of the story were still 
sadder, 
To those at least who take fair heed of love. 
For me, — I never knew nor will'd to know 
That influence which ennobles, yet corrupts. 
A purer fire burns ever in my breast ; 
And to my ears from far the echo comes 
Of an e'en sweeter song ; and hints of joy, 
That is not wild but calm, nor brief, nor broken, 
But high and pure and endless, reach my soul. 
Then am I thankful for my wounds, through which 
It may be soon, if my dear Lord* vouchsafe 
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In mercy to remember me, who still 

Have striven to follow Him beneath the Cross 

He bore, — the Cross of this most grevious world ; — 

Yea, very soon, it may be, I shall pass 

Out of the porch, but by a glimpse illumed, 

Into the imperishably glorious 

Palace of God, called Heaven. Aweary now, 

By my long journey worn, most weak, and nigh 

To swoon, the wine revives me ; — to my story. 

Raymond of Royat, then, was by a chance 

Made to suspect his bride's imprisonment 

In an Auvergnat Castle. Thereupon 

He seized a lute, and struck out such a strain, — 

The soul of war within it, — that a band 

Of Albigenses I had vainly striven 

To rally, follow'd him against the Castle, 

Chaunting the lilt of his fierce battle song ; 

Sad faces with the inspiration cheer'd, 

And weary hearts, that for a while again 

Were eager. Strange ! a slight thing like a song ! — 

So few can make it, and, when made, it has 

A power which only magic owns beside ! — 

That Castle rock, the steepest in Auvergne, 

We scaled it, and the donjon should have storm'd ; 

But the keen brain of an adventurer, 

Expert at arms, clever at stratagem, 

Guillaume the Norman, kept that Castle well 
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Against our leaguer. In the yard below it, 

Where knights at Advent and at Easter tilt, 

He, sallying forth with half his garrison, 

Met Raymond, horse to horse, and spear to spear; 

And so was thrown. Swept from his steed to earth, 

As by a thunderbolt, the Norman fell. 

Yet 'scaped not Eaymond without counter hurt, 

His helmet being by his foeman's lance 

So roughly struck, that it was shifted, and 

Its heavy edges ground his shoulder-plate, 

And blood flow'd o'er his armour, weakening him ; 

And at this instant on our flank appear'd, 

In line debouching from the neighbouring hills, 

Fresh forces to relieve the enemy. 

Then knew I our destruction was at hand: 

The barons' enmity to Audiart, 

And to her Norman up-start, was as nought ; 

They must defend their Order's common cause. 

'Tis thus with men, — the virtues, yea, and e'en 

The passions must succumb, unless they fit 

Into the framework of Society's 

Laws, stern as Draco's, strong as Sinai's. 

What could a handful of poor peasants do, 

Charged by the chivalry of half Auvergne ? 

We tried to throw ourselves within the castle, 

And close the gates against the new allies. 

We fail'd ; they swiftly reach'd us ; rode us down ; 
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And I was wounded both by spear and mace, 
And stunn'd, it seems ; for my next memory is 
No longer of the rush of steeds, that shook 
The ground, as it approach'd us, lightning-swift, 
And growing louder like long thunder-peals, 
Nor of our desperate shout that answer'd theirs 
Of triumph, ere the encounter, echoing 
Together from the mountains and the towers 
Of the conspicuous castle on its crag ; 
But, when my swoon was past, silence and gloom, 
Lit with but one faint glimmer, were around me. 
I was a prisoner ; they had thrust me down 
Into the oubliette dungeon, and had left me. 
I rose and, staggering towards the lancet, look'd. 
Only one strip of hill, and one of sky 
To Tiew ! I listen'd, but I heard no sound, 
Tho' it was daylight. Was the battle o'er ? 
It seem'd so. Presently a griding noise, — 
A heavy door thrown open ! light rush'd in ; 
Another moment, I was hustled forth 
By two or three rough men-at-arms ; but in 
That moment, which reveal'd the prison's pit, — 
— Such a smooth hollow on the neighbouring hills 
Fire here and there has made, — I saw a sight 
Piteous, — a fair girl dead, and calm in death, 
Lying, as I had lain, along the stone. 
Her innocent white face and folded hands, — 
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She had died quietly, — were famine-thin. 
Myself was in that hour so near to death, 
That, spirit flowing in as life flow'd out, 
I may have seen a sight gross earthly eyes 
May not behold, a vision ; for she seem'd 
No mortal, but, might angels die, an angel. 
Howbeit, I deem, that she whom I beheld 
In that brief minute, ere they dragg'd me forth, — 
Leaving her there, — was Floriette, Baymond's 

bride, 
By famine and, perhaps, by torture done 
To gradual death ; yet, none the less, a lily 
That well might grace in heaven pure Mary's 

brow. 
But for myself, along some passages. 
Dully re-echoing to their iron tramp, 
They dragg'd me weak and bleeding; then in scorn 
They thrust me o'er the drawbridge from the 

castle ; 
So was I sent upon the plain again. 
My own poor troop were fled, or slain, or taken ; 
And the rough soldiers of the succouring lords, 
Crowding around me, mock'd me ; "lo ! behold 
" This haggard kill-joy ! " Heeding not, I lifted 
My eyes, and saw, being faint, unsteadily, — 
But still I saw, high on her castle wall, 
Gorgeous in red apparel, Audiart. 
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Gold on her head, gold on her waist and wrists, 

And gold-edged to her feet her girdle ran. 

She stood above them all, and fall amid 

The sunlight. Beaming, by the boon of heaven, 

Even on the wickedest, it shone on her ; 

Flash'd from her gems, and made her wanton hair, 

Streaming, seem fire down-falling from the sun, 

To burn men's foolish hearts. 

Thus Audiart 
Stood triumphing, yet raging cruelly ; 
For that small hand of hers so often kiss'd, 
Held, swaying, sever'd from the trunk, a head : — 
Whose? my eyes, far off seeing, swam again. 
Then quoth an Archer at my side, " De Royat 
" Was late thy comrade ; see'st thou now his head? 
" They say that, had he will'd, she would have kiss'd, 
"Not kilPd him : woman's a capricious thing." 
Hereat he raised a flagon : " Let me hold," 
I said, " thy bow, and sheaf of arrows, while 
" Thou drinkest, Archer ; " and he gave me them ; 
And as he drank, I strung the bow, and all 
My head firm for a minute's space, within 
That minute I had taken aim, and shot ; 
And from her pride of place before them all 
Xhe harlot-murderess fell, pierced to her death 
By the avenging arrow of the Lord. 
Edward. And how did thy audacity escape? 
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Bertrand. All rush'd upon me: "Cut him 

down! nay, hold! 
€l He is a Hospitaller, and, belike, 
" Of the Auvergnat language." As I am. 
" The Order might resent the mad knight's death, 
" Came it to pass thro' us, altho' his vow 
" To good St. John he violates, not warring 
" With heathens, but with Christians like ourselves." 
This was their rough conclusion, and, besides, 
None e'en of those who shared the revelries 
Guillaume and Audiart in their halls had held, 
Loved her: so I escaped, tho' scarce with life. 
Yet, for three years I helpless lay and lame, 
In a commandery ; and I grow weak, 
And weaker every year, exhausted now. 
Yet shall my last breath not be idly spent, 
Nor that untried, for which, my liege, I sought thee, 
Here in thy northern camp. Thou now art 

marching, 
Soon to renew the slaughter of thy sword. 
Has it not slain enough? — red with the blood 
Of minstrels is the land, that was refresh'd 
By the wild mountain river of Welsh song. 
Edward. Shall I, at Penrith now, not cross the 

border ? 
And have thy maim'd limbs carried thee so far, 
But that thou inay'st in thy life's error die ? 
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How long is't since thou said'st that song was 
power ? 

Therefore I slew the bards. 
Bertrand. Perish such sway, 

Were I a king ; let my inglorious name 

Eing like a melancholy echo down 

Corridor after corridor of Fame's 
Great temple, 'mid the thunder of the song, 
That therefrom always sounds loud in Time's ears! 
Last of my royal line, let men behold 
My splendour as a sun through its career, 
Haunted and hidden by perpetual cloud, 
And in a final grand disaster closed 
Of lurid sun-set glare and heavy gloom, 
Follow'd by night for ever! Perish empire, 
Rather than flourish, won by cruelty! 
Edward. Cruelty? speak not thou that word 
again. 
Of old, before the kings of Israel came 
Men like to thee, and with a speech like thine, 
Wild-eyed, and spare, with haggard faces, — 

prophets ; — 
The saints forefend that I should say of them 
Other than this, that they were sent by God, 
And that to give the stern rebuke they gave ; — 
But when a prophet spake before a king, 
It was idolatry, intemperance, lust, 
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He came to censure, not a government 
Prudent and vigorous, tho', perforce, severe. 
As for these dreams of thine, well, they are dreams. 
A politician cannot be a saint. 

Bertrand. Out of the future comes a cry to me, 
Of widow and of orphan ; for the dead, 
Wild lamentation, like the voice of storm 
On many a northern water, thou would'st soon 
Turn into blood. Reptnt, and sheathe the sword ! 

Edward. Hence, thou fanatic ! — Bertrand ! 
hold ! he swoons. 

Scene ii. Edward. Bertrand. 

Bertrand (recovering). Ah, vision, lovely to a 
weary one ! 
Said'st thou the last time, when I saw my friend, 
Was to my sorrow ? nay, but to my joy ! 

i 

Return not, strength ; tired eyes, grow dim again, 

That as the earthliness ebbs out of me, 

My spirit, purified, may thus discern 

The spiritual world ; chiefly the sight 

Seen, but a moment since, — seen and with drawn. 

I saw a lawn in heaven with lilies' bloom 

Upon it, and a light that made its grass 

Gleam with the hue of the young woods in spring ; 

Yet even than this I saw a sight more sweet, — 

Raymond, my earliest and my dearest friend ; 
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And on his face no wound, no pain, no sorrow, 
Bat such a look as I have seen it wear 
Upon the earth, — which he sometimes forgot ; 
Then thro* his eyes his soul was visible, 
flbr only did I see him, but I heard 
Him singing joyously, as if within him 
The gladness of the grapes of Paradise* 
Were now perpetual. 

I, moreover, heard 
Music, which could from nothing else proceed, 
Than from the chords which in his hands he sway'd ; 
Chords echoing no longer from afar 
And seldom ; ftdl, not faint ; and all the sorrow 
Pass'd, which is music's shadow upon earth, 
To whosoever listens with his soul : 
Tea, while it told from out my dear friend's hands 
All the sweet secret of victorious joy, 
I saw him, and I heard The Golden Lute. 
Edward. Dost thou not know me, Bertrand, 
that thine eyes 
Seem to regard a stranger, noting me ? 
Bertrand. Pardon, my. liege ; was thy voice but 
of late 
Sounding within my ears, or long ago? 
Edward. Thou in a swoon did'st lie for hours, 
until 

* Cf. St. Mark, xiv., 25. 
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The freshness of the morning, — we have drawn 
The curtain of the tent back, to admit it, — 
Revived thee with its air. 

Bertrand. For a brief space : 

I soon shall sink in an e'en longer swoon. 

Edward. So says the leech I summon'd, — the 
confessor. 

Bertrand. How name ye yonder mountain with 
long crests, 
Which, as night's darkness fails, rises to view 
Far away towering ? 

Edward. Blencathara. 

Bertrand. pray you, raise me, — I am very 
weak, — 
A moment, — so, — that I may gaze upon it. 
It minds me of the hills of my Auvergne, 
I shall not see again. How, touch'd with light 
Of the now rising sun, its summit glitters ! 
But even already I perceive a crown, 
Brighter than flashes on Blencathara's brow ! 
wings of mercy, lifting, lifting me, 
Higher than yonder mountain, out of night 
More dark, and into clearer dawn ! light, 
Breaking around me everywhere ! heaven ! 

(Dies.) 

Edward. Farewell ! thou wast too good e'er to 
be great, 
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Or thy indomitable will had set thee 

Upon some earthly throne. Thou and De Eoyat 

Will never charge behind me any more. 

{Enter an Attendant.) 

Write to the Priory at Clerkenwell 
Of this knight's death, and round the army send 
The watch ward for the evening. Now we march ! 
Attendant My liege, 'tis sent already. 
Edward. Ha ! by whom ? 

Attendant. My liege, the Duke of Norfolk, 
hearing of 
The Hospitaller's presence to dissuade thee 
Prom fresh invasion, gave to all his knights 
And archers to-night's watchward. It is 
" Thames." 
Edward. Ha ! but go, take this signet, bid the 
Duke 
To march forthwith, he and his followers, 
Northward, and in the army's van. 

Attendant The watchword? 

Pray you to-night, my liege, shall it be " Thames ? " 
Edward. No ! by the Head of Christ it shall be 
"Tweed!" 

[Exeunt 
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Scem iil Aurerpns. The pnemcts §f a 
Monaitery. Enter Dx. Rasdassx mnd Vkb- 

GEEES8. 

Be Bandanas. The monk who in yon oratory 

kneels, 
In stress of prayer before the crucifix. 
How is he here ? This was a nunnery once, 
When in Auvergne I dwelt, long, long ago. 
Sow is it changed, save that its edifice 
Is greater, nor about its high sice now 
Stand beeches, as of old, but darkling pines. 
Vergeress. Yea ! noble sir, thou hast not then, 

perhaps, 
Heard of the pitiful calamity 
Which to the lady Floriette befel, 
And to the lord of Koyat her betrothed ? 
De Randanne. Nay ! 'twas upon his death I 

left Auvergne. 
The times were troublous, nor have I return'd 
Till now. 

Vergeress. When, sir, the novice Floriette 

Was found at last, by a slow famine kill'd, 
The Abbess, as thyself did'st, hence departed, 
And with the sisters sought a new abode. 
I only, of the nunnery's denizens, 
Remain'd, and still remain, tho' this is now 
A monastery. Once when I was young, 
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q allow'd. I haie known monks, sir, 
e such memorieBl) 
I my youth beside Garonne ; — 
r old now, well-a-day I 

These should be Benedictines 

h scapular. How came they hither ? 
Heard you not, sir, even at a dis- 



B Gorman, gayest reTeller 

-free flow'd the wine, and rang 
tun his castle, which he got 
', but it is deserted now ; 
e cross'd by many a gallant knight 
be trailing her long purple pall, — 

t to grow now o'er its pools ; 
i music, Jove's low speech, the loud 
-vel, all are hush'd ; instead, 
er heard, — a ahriek, 
h midnight rings out, loud and shrill. 
s the voice of Audiart, 
3 repeating still the cry 
ichen, in her triumphant hour, 
e of the arrow struck her down, 
lord, the Norman, — 

Yea, he fell 
Raymond's apear. 
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Vergeress. Nevertheless, 

Note, sir, the monk now passing down the aisle, 
Wrapt in sad thoughts, nor marking us at all. 
I knew him not myself, until he ended 
His prayers and towards us came ; age dims my 

eyes; 
From youth I am e'en farther than I was, 
When to the ante-chapel, where we stand, 
De Eoyat came, even as thou comest, now. 
But he came to dissuade my vigilance, 
For true love's sake ; for I had good eyes then, 
But for true love's sake and for Floriette's, 
Who from me learnt the sad song of Garonne, — 
I little thought it was a prophecy, — 
I made my eyes as dim as they are now. 
If, doing so, I sinn'd, St. Ursula 
Make intercession ! Look you, sir, he hath 
Another name among the brotherhood ; 
But yonder sad and silent monk was once 
Guillaume, the gay trouvere. 

De Randanne. Sooth ? then De Eoyat 

Did not quite slay him ! By St. Benedict, 
I knew him not, so close the cowl is drawn 
About his face. 

Vergeress. Ay me, sir, and that face 

Was once a gay and goodly gentleman's; 
The light hair, that was waved about it, now 
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Is shaven; — well-a-day! but the spear's thrust 

"Was grievous. He lay stunn'd for many days ; 

Then left the castle; and, for years, 'tis said, 

Beturn'd to his old use of wandering 

About the world ; perchance a restlessness 

Of soul afflicted him, and a remorse. 

I guess it chiefly from his after act ; 

For this tyas, when, at length, he re-appear'd 

Amongst us, to bestow his revenues, — 

The barony was his, — upon the Order 

Of Benedictines, and the building, long 

Given o'er to vacancy and silence, save 

For songs of birds in arbours of the beech 

Around it, — but there are no beeches now; 

Guillaume has cut them down, and to their place 

Transplanted the severer gloom of pines. 

I was alone, sir; not a voice save mine ; 

St. Ursula's image e'en was ta'en away ; 

But to my prayers before her holy niche 

The Saint gave answer ; now I kneel before 

Her newer image ; — Guillaume set it up, 

Fine, with a golden crown and crimson clothes, 

For me especially. He built, besides, 

New galleries trefoil'd ; and the choir's length 

He doubled. See! its vista is a wonder ! 

The Eastern window's mighty breadth is fill'd 

With blazon of the Christ, kneeling within 
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The famons garden in his Agony, 
While still the battle between good and ill 
Seem'd doubtful under the dim stars ; — this window 
Was G-uillaume's gift ; and hither, at his call, 
The Benedictines came; nay, more, he join'd 

them, 
Disclaiming all superiority, 
Becoming but an ordinary monk ; 
And the sole service, which he asks for all 
His bounty, is that masses may be sung 
Weekly for Audiart's soul, and for himself, 
Whom, though he hath so deeply sinn'd, yet 

heaven 
Spares, if he may repent, and with strong prayer 
May haply lessen Audiart's punishment, 
Offering in expiation all his wealth 
To pious uses. I, sir, twice a day, 
With prayer and genuflection ask for him 
The intercession of St. Ursula. 
Lo ! yon, sir, now the monks are trooping in, 
To sing this very mass, — no ' miserere ' 
In the new chancel but is occupied. 
Hark ! they strike prelude ! — 'tis the very psalm 
Himself hath made ; but ever, when 'tis sung, 
He stands apart in yonder dark recess ; — 
The long illumination of the choir 
Beaches not thither ;— dimly thou may'st see him, 
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I scarce at all ; there in the deepen'd gloom, 
With head bent down he standeth, and apart 
Prayeth for penitence. Now listen, sir ! 
Think you not that the strain should louder swell? 
De Randanne. No ! for its burden is Gethsemane. 

Exeunt 



THE END. 
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EDITOBIAL. 

The information contained in the following Notes is 
chiefly gathered from Butherford's " History of the Trou- 
badours," and Sismondi's "Literature of Europe." 

Note 1. But I, a poor trouvere. Page 12. 

The troubadours and trouveres, though the words them- 
selves are only different inflexions of the same noun, — the 
Provencal trobaire, of which the objective case was trobador, 
— were distinct not only in dialect, but also in race; the 
troubadours inhabiting the sunny southern side of the 
Loire, which had been originally conquered by the Visigoths 
and Burgundians, and writing in the Bomance Provencal 
or Langue d'Oc ; while the trouveres dwelt under FranMsh 
sway in the provinces north of the same river, and adopted 
the Bomance Wallon, or Langue d'Oil dialect. Each style 
of composition reflects to some extent the physical charac- 
teristics of the country which gave birth to it. That of 
the troubadours is smooth, warm-tinted and melodious; 
while the trouveres, though comparatively rugged and 
harsh, display much more vigour and inventive genius than 
their southern neighbours. 

Note 2. Jester and Jongleur. Page 13. 

The jongleurs were imitators of the troubadours, whose 
compositions they recited. " The troubadours themselves 
" have attributed their decay to the degradation into which 
" the jongleurs, with whom they were generally confounded, 
" had fallen." (Sismondi.) 
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Note 3. Though he should wear the nails 
From off his fingers. Page 13. 

Among lute-players the use of the nail was considered 
essential to skilful play. A celebrated troubadour named 
Guillems, having offended his lady, only regained her 
favour by presenting her with the nail of the middle finger 
of his right hand. He was u a most brave strummer of 
"cat-gut, and made much use of that particular nail in his 
" strumming." (Rutherford.) 

Note 4. So wrote the Roman's pen in praise of it. Page 13. 

The Latin Author, more than once referred to in this 
poem, as having extolled the natural beauties of Auvergne, 
is Sidonius Apollinaris. 

Note 5. All I have endured 

At the fair hands of Lady Audiart, Page 14. 

Many fancies, which we should now call extravagant, 
probably did not appear so to the "troubadour" poets, 
being warranted by the realities which came under their 
observation. As an instance, the "Lay of Aristotle" 
operatised under the name of " Aristote Amoreux" may be 
cited. In it Alexander of Macedon, while in the full tide 
of his victorious career, is arrested by Love. The expedi- 
tion, on which he is engaged, languishes ; the soldiers grow 
discontented; Aristotle, whose pupil the king is, is scan- 
dalised, and rebukes him roundly, finally extracting a pro- 
mise from him that he will shake off the inglorious fetters. 
Love, however, is not so easily vanquished, and after keep- 
ing his promise for a few days, the mighty conqueror of 
nations, for whom "one world did not suffice, " sinks 
down again in all humility before his lady's feet, and 
explains the cause of his absence. She, not content with 
the submission of the pupil, resolves to attack the master, 
and, for that purpose, seeks out Aristotle in the midst of 
his studies. Her triumph is speedy and complete. The 
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philosopher succumbs, and, as a token of thorough sub- 
mission, drops down on "all fours," and allows himself to 
be saddled and ridden by his mistress into the presence 
of the pupil, whose defeat at the hands of the same fair one 
had so lately called forth his bitterest reproaches. So 
much for the fancy which, at first sight, strikes us as being 
more Aristophanic than Provencal in the audacity of its 
humour. Its extravagance, however, disappears when we 
read it in the light of such actual facts as the following* 
Pierre Yidal was one of the most skilful, and by far the 
most ridiculous of troubadours. It is probable that no one 
individual ever so successfully combined the characters of 
poet and buffoon. Being desperately in love with a certain 
Lady Adalais, and finding his suit make but sorry progress, 
he was persuaded by the brother of the lady to have 
recourse to the "black art." A wizard was called in, and, 
after much preliminary mummery, the incantation was 
ordered to be brought to a close by Vidal's riding a huge 
boar three times round the castle in broad daylight. We 
are told that the boar commenced proceedings by " fixing 
" both feet firmly in the ground, and raising an ear- 
" splitting scream." At length the application of a lighted 
brand to its tail persuaded the animal to start, and the fun 
commenced in earnest. All that we know further of this 
famous "walk over" is that, after frequent sprawlings and 
plungings into the ditch, sometimes on the part of both 
together, and sometimes by the rider alone, it was brought 
to an end by "piggy" charging a passing wain, and, having 
carefully deposited the luckless Vidal under the wheels 
thereof, effecting his own escape into a neighbouring wood. 

Note 6. I kept — the pass of Roncesvaux. Page 14. 

The keeping of a pass " against all comers " f or a cer- 
tain number of months, generally in the most inclement 
season of the year, was a favorite occupation of the trouba- 
dours, and a duty frequently imposed upon them by their 
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rigorous mistresses. The coarse of true love does not seem 
to have been a whit smoother in the troubadour than in 
the patriarchal age, and the records of the former period 
clearly prove that Jacob was not the only man who ever loved 
and served seven years without obtaining his heart's desire. 

Note 7. The kiss below the 'kerchief. Page 15. 

This was a parody of the ceremonies observed at the 
investiture of vassals by their feudal lords. It was first 
granted as a token that the lover had successfully gone 
through the various stages of courtship required by the 
etiquette of the period, and its annual repetition signified 
that he had done nothing to forfeit his position. 

Nora 8. Of Leucas and of amorous Argentlre, Page 16. 

The dubious story of Sappho leaping down from the 
Leucadian rock, in consequence of her love for Phaon being 
unrequited, is well known. 

The cliffs of Argentere on the Tuscan Coast were the 
Leucadia of the Tuscans. 

Note 9. The Bel Cavalier. Page 19. 

Bambaud de Vaqueiras having seen through a chink in 
the door the Lady Beatrix, sister of Bonifice HI., Marquis 
of Montferrat, handling a sword with consummate grace and 
skill, composed in her honour a canzon, in which he styled 
her his " bel Cavalier." 

Note 10. Drey d'amor. Page 22. 

. This formality, which would be called in modern 
French "droit d'amour" is sufficiently explained in Note 7. 

Note 11. With a sirvente. Page 24. 

The " sirventes " were poems in which satire played a 
prominent part, while love and gallantry were exclusively 
the themes of the " chanzos " or canzons. 
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Nora 12. Teruon. Court of Love. Pages 25 and 26. 

The Court of Love was pre-eminently a ladies' institu- 
tion. In the troubadour times prowess in war and skill in 
poetry were often united in one person, and at the frequent 
festivals given by the barons, the hero, who had during the 
first three days won the greatest applause by his exploits in 
the joust and tourney, would often present himself on the 
fourth day before a jury of his country women, young and 
fair, to have his pretentions to proficiency in the "gay 
science " settled. The decision rested on the merits of a 
lyrical dialogue, called a tenson, in which the two competi- 
tors, having first settled the subject of discussion, main- 
tained their views thereon in alternate stanzas. On its 
completion the Court deliberated, and its judgment, or 
" arret d'amor" frequently delivered also in verse, settled 
not only the merits of the competitors, but also of the 
question about which they competed. 

The accession of the Northern king, Charles of Anjou, 
to the sovereignty of Southern France, through the ex- 
tinction of the reigning families of Provence and Toulouse, 
was the death-blow to everything that was essentially 
Provencal. The country itself lost its autonomy; the 
Langue d'Oil superseded the Langue d'Oc; the Courts of 
Love were abolished, and the spirit of poetry, which was 
the mainstay of such institutions, already well nigh ex- 
tinguished by the terrible sufferings which the country 
had undergone in the Albigensian persecution, dwindled 
down till it had not even a spark left wherewith to re-kindle 
itself in happier times. 

Note 13. My weary way 

Tve ta'en to Toulouse, to the Flower Games, 
The golden violet. 

The Flower Games were established at Toulouse for 
the encouragement of the "Gay Science." Prizes were 
awarded, the chief one being a golden violet, presented to 
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the author of the best poem in the Provencal language. 
They may perhaps be not inaptly compared to the Welsh 
•* Eisteddfods** of our own day. 

Note 14. Instead of due reserve and gift, 

That should be gradual, yea, with four degrees. 

Provencal etiquette prescribed four stages of love, alike 
incumbent on the lover and the fair one. The first was 
called "Hesitating/* and extended over a period of con- 
siderable length, during which the gentleman was not 
permitted to express himself by anything more impulsive 
than sighs and gestures, and the lady was supposed to be 
nrHdring up her mind. The name of the second stage was 
"Praying/* which commenced as soon as liberty of speech 
was allowed to the gentleman. He was not, however, to 
make a rash use of the privilege, humility being the 
essential condition of it. If the lady was satisfied that 
this condition had been properly fulfilled, she herself led 
the way to the third stage, called "Hearing" at which 
point she would appear for the first time to take an interest 
in what was going on. This she showed by "softening*' 
towards her lover, and imposing upon him tasks, more or 
less perilous, the extent of the peril being directly propor- 
tionate to the intensity of the affection. Then, supposing 
these three stages successfully accomplished, came the 
fourth and last, called "Druerie," which was a parody of 
the ceremonies observed at the investiture of vassals by 
feudal lords. In it the gentleman knelt before his lady's 
feet, and received from her the "kiss below the 'kerchief*' 
the annual repetition of which was a token that he still 
retained the privilege it originally conferred upon him, — 
that of being her sworn and true Cavalier. 

Note 15. Astonied like to Ovid's Proculus. Page 37. 

On the occasion of Eomulus' apotheosis. "Rettulit 
ille gradus, horrueruntquo comae." Ovid's Fasti. 
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Note 15. The snow wind-winnow'd upon Sancy's peak. 

Page 39. 

The Pic de Sancy, the loftiest summit between the 
Pyrenees and Norway, forms the nucleus of a number oi 
lesser heights branching out in every direction at the head 
of the beautiful valley of Mont Dore. It keeps its snows 
till the spring is far advanced, wreaths of from ten tc 
twenty feet deep being frequently seen on its precipices ir 
April. Some five and twenty miles to the north of it rises 
the Puy de Dome, by far the most important of the extincl 
volcanoes in the neighbourhood of " Clermont Ferrand." 

Note 16. The Cagots all men's scorn. Page 41. 

The Cagots were a "physically and mentally degradec 
•' race of men, proscribed and outcast, who were at on< 
" time to be found in the remotest valleys of the Pyrenees 
" they are now nearly lost through intermixture with th< 
" mass of the population." (Murray,) 

Note 17. That she one loves must be a married dame. 

Page 55 

Married, that is, of course, to some one else. The 
Code of Love was very clear on this point. Between max 
and wife the sentiment was strictly forbidden. On one 
occasion an appeal from the decision of the " Court of Love '' 
was made. The answer to the appeal was "We dare no1 
" contradict the sentence of the Countess of Champagne, 
" who has pronounced that love cannot exist between 
" husband and wife." In fact the only chance a man had 
of obtaining the affections of his wife was to be divorced 
from her. In such a case it was authoritatively laid down 
by the Countess of Narbonne that " between those whe 
" have been married, but who are afterwards separated, 
" love is not to be reprehended ; it is even respectable." 
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Note 18. Deeming some unseen angel nigh 

To her, as once to Cecily. Page 59. 

Cf : Dryden's Ode in honour of St. Cecilia's Day. 

"Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 

" Or both divide the crown ; 
"He rais'd a mortal to the skies, 

" She drew an angel down." 

Nora 19. Rousillon's knights seek once a year 

The tomb of Margaret and her fere. Page 60. 

A fall account of the tragico-comedy, as it reads in our 
day, of William of Cabestaing and Margaret of Castel 
Bousillon may be found in M. de St. Pelaie's "Literary 
History of the Troubadours." The salient features of it are 
as follows. 

William, of noble birth, but in fortune poor, had the 
honour to be page-poet at the court of Baimond, of Castel 
Bousillon the Lord. . He was handsome, witty, and amiable. 
Amiableness in fact was his fault or, at any rate, his mis- 
fortune. 

Thus combining all requisite virtues, he rapidly rose 
in favour. Baimond appointed him gentleman-usher to 
his wife, Margaret, with whom his rise was more rapid than 
ever ; so rapid, indeed, that he at once became her Cavalier 
Servente. For allowing this Margaret cannot be justified, 
cannot even be defended. She violated the "Etiquette of 
Love.*' She flew in the face of the " Four Degrees," be- 
ginning herself at the fourth. 

William was a young poet and, in the sonnet which, as 
in private duty bound, he at once published, displayed too 
gushing a style to please Baimond, who accordingly "went 
for" him. But William was a ready man and quoted 
Bernard of Ventadour, how that a lover ought to avoid con- 
fiding his secret except to a safe confidant. Having thus 
jesuitically evaded Baimond's queries, he further besought 
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him to favour his suit with Agnes, Margaret's married 
sister. Baimond was delighted and cordially shook hands 
with the good William. Agnes caught the spirit of the 
joke and played her heart to perfection, and the unsuspect- 
ing Baimond related the whole story to his at first agonized 
wife. Then William hecame imprudent and issued another 
sonnet of the same character as the first, and certainly not 
addressed to Agnes. Baimond was infuriated and, without 
further ado, stabbed William, and tore out his heart, and had 
it served up in Thyestean fashion to Margaret. When he 
revealed to her what it was she had eaten, she became very 
angry, and goaded him into drawing his sword. Then she 
fled upstairs and, jumping out of a window, killed herself. 

As soon as the story got abroad, the whole country 
attacked the barbarian Baimond, razed his castle to the 
ground, and imprisoned him ; and King Alphonso put the 
lovers in a tomb before the church in Perpignon; and 
all the Knights of Bousillon, of Cerdagne and of Norbonnais, 
joined each year in a solemn service, and lovers of both 
sexes came to pray for the souls of the luckless Margaret 
and William. So ordered King Alphonso. 

Note 20. Heaped with more bones 

Tlian ever bleach? d the Syren's shore of song. 

Page 64. 

" Next where the Sirens dwell you plough the seas. — 
" In verdant meads they sport, and wide around 
" Lie human bones, that whiten all the ground." 

Pope's Homer's Odyssey. Book xii. 

Note 21. Yonder is Clermont; — there spake the liermit, 
Hid by the mountain that t above him speaking, 
For emblem shot its mighty dome to heaven. 

Page 66. 

The Holy War, so earnestly preached by Peter the 
Hermit, was first decreed at a Council summoned by Pope 
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Urban the Second, at Clermont of Auvergne. The town 
of Clermont lies almost in the shadow of the "Pay de 
Pome." 

Note 22. It died with saintly Louis, at Algiers, Page 76. 

Louis the Ninth, better known as St. Louis, undertook 
a crusade into Africa to relieve the Christians, who were 
reported to be suffering terrible hardships. While he was 
defending a castle near Tunis against the Turfcs, the plague 
broke out in his army, and in a short time he himself fell a 
victim to it. 

Note 23. Massacred by De MontforVs ruthless sword. 

Page 84. 

"Of all the crusaders against the Albigenses," says 
Sismondi, " Simon d$ Montfort was the most ferocious, the 
"most ambitious, and the most perfidious." On one 
occasion he attacked the town of Carcassone, defended by 
the Viscount of Beziers. Peter II., of Aragon, offered him- 
self as mediator. The utmost favour he could obtain was 
a permission for thirteen of the inhabitants, including the 
Viscount, to leave the city : the rest were to be butchered. 
The Viscount replied that he would be flayed alive rather 
than abandon a single one of his fellow citizens. After- 
wards, under the pretext of a conference, he was betrayed, 
and poisoned in prison. The Pope's legate was anxious to 
find a successor to the title at once, but so odious, even to 
the crusaders, were the means by which it had lapsed, that 
no one was found willing to bear it except De Montfort 
himself. 

Note 24. Where the gray harper from its precipice 
Sent his wild curses like a cataract down 
Upon us as we inarched. Page 96. 

It is hardly necessary to refer the reader here to Gray's 
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celebrated ode, founded on the tradition of the slaughter of 
the bards by Edward the First. 

" Such were the sounds that o'er the crested pride 
" Of the first Edward scattered wild dismay, 

" As down the steep of Snowdon's shaggy side 
" He wound with toilsome march his long array." 

The Bard. 

Note 25. An oath to conquer Scotland by the Swan. 

Page 97. 

The " Vow of the Swan," as it is called, was made 
when " rising at the royal board, the King swore on the 
dish before him to avenge on Scotland the murder of the 
Bed Comyn." (Green.) 



MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 



Written in early youth. 




NIGHT. 

HENCE love we night, star-crowned queen, 
Pale daughter of the glowing day ? 

A mourner hath she ever been 
After a reveller gay; — 

A time when over land and sea 

Walk silence and solemnity. 

'Tig in the night that Nature springs 
From man's enthralment free ; 

'Tis in the night God's voice outrings 
From stars, eternally ; — 

Ten thousand thousand tongues of flame, 

All hymning his Almighty name. 



P 



AN INCIDENT. 

ASS him by, pass it by, 
The mourner and the bier, 

Whereon the mourner's son doth lie, 
Pass by without a tear. 

He was not born a rich man's heir, 

He was not born a lord ; 
An empire's crown he might not wear, 

Nor wield an empire's sword. 
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He loved his father and obey'd, 
He cheer'd his mother's dying hours ; 

And Charity a coffin made, 
And Nature strew'd his grave with flowers. 




THE SPANISH BEPUBLIO. 
Written in February, 1873. 

T last the Gothic night that hung, 

The longest and the darkest here, 
Unbroken e'en when laurels sprung 

To crown the Spaniard, far and near, 
Is passing ; still, tho' Discord shakes 

The torch, nor Slavery drops the chain, 
Yet there is hope ; the morning breaks 

Of freedom over Spain. 

Time, that her banners once unfurl'd 

Triumphant under every sky, 
And glory's guerdon thro' the world 

Gave to Castilian chivalry, 
Till, from the red Levantine wave 

To the New World's great mountain crest, 
Her subject was the East, her slave 

The panic-stricken West ; — 

Time has discrown'd her of her crown, 

And quell'd the proudest of the proud ; 
Deeper she sank, and deeper down, 

Her shame and not her fame was loud. 
Still o'er her dull eyes sleep is drawn, 

Like slumberous clouds that will not break 
Off a Sierra's lofty lawn ; — 

Land of the Cid ! awake ! 
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Wake to thy glory and thy strength, 

In this thy night-dispelling hour ! 
Through thy rich territories' length, 

Wake to thy freedom ! wake in power ! 
From where the horn of Roland seems 

A sound whose lingering echo thrills, 
To where sweet Andalusia dreams 

Amid her golden hills. 

The strife of brothers ! let it end ! 

Sheathe, sheathe the fratricidal sword ; 
Hands to each other's hands extend ; 

From priestcraft turn to Christ the Lord ! 
Nor raise the Escurial's mouldering wall, 

Nor plant the Bourbon flower again ! 
Let the Republic from its fall, 

Lift the renown of Spain ! 




AN OASIS. 

ND must we part, sweet friend from friend? 

That fair face must it leave my eyes? 

Must hers and mine be different skies, 
And ever henceforth to the end 

Must these high hills, this Scottish sea, 

Be near to her and far from me? 

Slain by the long relentless years, 

I deem'd joy dead within my breast ; 
But in these valleys, wind-caress'd, 

Its life return'd ; so re-appears 

The Spring, and so, when Autumn dies, 
Bright hopes are soon sad memories. 



I 
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Years between youth and me are set, 
Many by care, but few by time ; 
I still have fallen who strove to climb ; 

And still my oars the stream have met ; 

Still, still I wait thro' night's long hours 
To see the morning and the flowers. 



And I had buried Love ; his sweet 

Blind eyes, the roses round his hair, 
For me, whose fate it was to fare 

On barren ways, were all unmeet ; 

Now through me, rising from his urn, 
He bids his Indian, summer burn. 



I had forgotten all sweet things, 
Content, till now my weary fate 
Grew drearier and desperate ; 

Content with Time's slow weary wings, 
Content while Joy, that life once gave, 
Had rest in Apathy's dull grave. 

But round me sunshine broke ; your hair, 

Blue heaven, upon me beam'd ; your eyes,- 
Ah wherefore did we meet? so sighs 

My soul, to part that cannot bear; - 
And shall we part? Can I, altho' 
Heave, forget you? Ahnol no! 

Place severs, yet shall Time unite ; 

With all my future you are blent; 

I cannot grow indifferent ; 
I'd fain beseech you would not quite 

Forget, — 'tis all I ask of you, — 

That I remember and am true. 
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Whatever other valleys wind ; 

Whatever other waters roll 

Beside me of the weary soul ; 
Tho', even, their sheaves the Autumns bind 

Bound me, in transatlantic lands, 

When snowdrops fill your gathering hands; — 

Forget me not ; sometimes be won 

To think of me, when, far away, 

My eyes see nothing which the day 
Bestores to yours, except the sun. 

All joy this ill-starr'd life has known 

Was when your smiles once met my own. 



PBOM THE "PBOVENCAL." 

• Pastoral of William de Figueira. 

* 

1. 

w 

HIDING upon a sunny day, 
My bridle gaily ringing, 
Upon my ears, beside the way, 
There came, made sad by some distress, 
The voice of a fair shepherdess 
Melodiously singing. 

• • 

n. 

And thus she sang, " Life's joy once lost, 
" Comes back again, ah, never." — 

I turn'd, the maiden to accost ; 

Then toward me came she graciously, — 

For that she drew so sweetly nigh, 
May she be blest for ever ! 
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• ■ ■ 

111. 

" Fair shepherdess ! " I said to her, 
Down from my saddle springing, 
" I pray you would a grace confer, 
And tell me why you sing, for ne'er 
Did any carry crook, I'll swear, 
Who was thy peer in singing." 

iv. 

" Ah me ! my lord, not long ago 
He was my own true lover, 
Who now doth leave me ; to my woe, 
He loves another ; therefore, still, 
I soothe with song my pain, until 

Death's black wings swoop that hover." 

v. 

" I too, alas ! fair shepherdess, 

Am to such grief no stranger ; 
As much I loved, I will confess, 
As thou, and the same treason, .wrought 
Upon me as on thee, has caught 
My heart with fire of anger." 

vi. 

" The traitress ! thou to her may'st deal 

By me, my lord, befriended, 
Requital, if thou wilt t and leal 
My heart shalt find and amorous, 
And these, our mutual wrongs, shall thus 
In life-long joy be ended." 

• • 

Vll. 

" My lovely shepherdess, if thou 

This soul grief makes a craven 
Wilt strengthen, and wilt smooth this brow, 
My voyage, then, the threatening gale 
Will yet escape, and I shall sail 
Into Joy's happy haven." 
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• • • 

Vlll. 

" Sweet lord, your love upon my heart 

Has power, and fills it wholly ; 
The deadly wound has lost its smart ; 
Thy gracious sweetness scattereth e'en 
The memory of my old chagrin, 

And lovelorn melancholy." 



THE FELLS OF ENNERDALE. 

W IFE'S sad refrain of " Nevermore ! " 
jyj We three forgot the word ; 

Time's sea had end in Pleasure's shore, 

Joy of the earth was lord ; 
When, wandering while the summer shone 

Thro' a white vapoury veil, 
Our staves were hid in fern upon 
The Fells of Ennerdale. 

Around us many a mountain brook 

Made music, and the swing 
Of many a laden bee o'ertook 

The hill-moths feeble wing. 
The lowest wind of paradise 

Kiss'd, under us, the vale ; 
The loudest swept, beneath blue skies, 

The Fells of Ennerdale. 

Far was the sorrow of the towns, 

And we forgot it here, 
Upon these hyacinthine downs, 

And where the streams were clear. 
High upon peaks by sunlight crown'd, 

When thunder fills the vale, 
We traced the wide horizon round 

The Fells of Ennerdale. 
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Soon o'er as rose the heights again, 

And, as we left them, wall'd 
With purple the approaching plain, — 

A hill-set emerald ; 
It seem'd a home of peace and love, 

Where passion could but fail ; 
The golden cistus bloom'd above 

Care's grave in Ennerdale. 

Only few years, nor many tears 

Divide those hours that shone 
From these that shine, while I recline 

Amid the fern alone ; 
The moth still wavers o'er the moss, 

The summer vapours sail ; 
Again beneath blue skies I cross 

The Fells of Ennerdale. 

True are those comrades still, and tried, 

Whom here my thoughts recall ; 
Yet memory, e'en of summertide 

Tho' sweet, is sad withal : 
The very breeze so blithe of yore, 

Goes sighing past the shale, 
Your streams all murmer " Nevermore," 

Ye Fells of Ennerdale. 



DECEIVED. 

THE blue, blue hills, so very calm, 
And love so very, very sweet, 
And flowers, and summer's winds of balm, 
And time, forgotten at the feet 
Of Marguerite ! 
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The wild, bare hills, by light forsaken ! — 

Winter and I might seem to meet 
Upon them wandering, storm overtaken ; 
Oh ! bat thy love was false and fleet, 
Fair Marguerite ! 

Those hills, like youth, are distant now ; 

The very memory in retreat 
Of stormy or of sunny brow ; — 
My heart forgets that once it beat 
For Marguerite. 



VALE. 




ALE ! they said it round the Roman's grave, 

And we may say it still, 
While wave upon the swift sea follows wave, 

While cloud floats over hill ; 
No word so fraught with sorrow or with bliss, 
Bitter as parting love, sweet as its kiss. 

Vale* 1 where once the Emperors of the earth 

Buled from the seven peak'd hill, 
Stern thoughts and blood stain'd memories have birth. 

And through the spirit thrill ; 
But on our ears this, vald seems to come, 
The one soft memory of strong cruel Borne. 

Vald ! farewell ! the song of every day, 

If we could hear, would ring 
With this wild word that all along life's way 

Ever is echoing, 
And haunts our spirits, heard or near or far, 
The gay perfection of our joy to mar. 
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As stars that follow stars, till all the heaven 

Burns with innumerous fires ; 
So to our lives bright memories are given, 

Like unfulfill'd desires, 
That gently yearn, as yearns a tender bride, 
Yet sweetly ever are unsatisfied. 

Down life's swift river swept along, we leave 
The towers, the towns, the trees ; 

One thing alone abides ; still, still we grieve, 
Drawn onward to those seas, 

Over whose lucid waters ever swell 

Songs with a gladder burden than farewell ! 




QUANTOCK HILLS. 

HE wind that is as Summer's breath, 

Where first it reaches England, meets 
No city- vapour ; winds no wreath 

Of sable cloud o'er busy streets. 
The day of smoke, the night of fire 

Are elsewhere ; Gain's incessant fret 
Vexes not Devon's western shire, 

Nor thine, fair Somerset. 
Only the bee, blithe toiler, wills 
To seek for gold on Quantock's hills. 

Anear they bloom, afar they shine, 
Before the lingering gazer drawn, 

Still in a long unbroken line, 

Knoll after knoll, lawn after lawn. 

Than Alpine summits white and high, 

Than quench'd Auvergnat cones of flame, 
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Than the strange hills of savage Skye, 

Than many a mount of fame, 
A softer memory now fulfils 
My soul, — the peace of Quantock's hills. 

By these glad breezes gentle fann'd, 

With orchards on their flanks and lea, 
They rise above the pleasant land, 

They sink upon the glimmering sea. 
One scarce could deem that hope could fail, 

Or love its sweetness ever lose, 
Or wild winds rend the flying sail, 

In sight of heaven's own hues, 
Serenely colouring,— while the rills 
Sing songs of Summer, — Quantock's hills. 

Yet I, even I, alas, have known 

Shadow that gathered round me there ; 
Nor like the storm of Summer blown 

Over those heights, departs my care. 
Sunshine revisits soon the South, 

The crisp fern rises from the rain ; 
But when may life recover youth, 

Or triumph o'er its pain ? 
Its morn returns not, even while trills 
The lark his lay o'er Quantock's hills. 

And yet, upon these lawns the leaves 

Fade, like a life whose joy is done ; . 
And with lament, as one who grieves, 

The wind seeks flowers, and findeth none* 
Tears cease not in the weeping woods, 

Song is forgotten in the air ; 
Gloomily here November broods, 

As silent as Despair. 
And Death's dark shadow falls and fills 
The space of Quantock's sadden'd hills. 
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But Time is kind to Nature, even 

As Life is still unkind to men ; 
And mists on hills, and clouds in heaven 

Shall cease, and both be blue again : 
Heather and hyacinth, ere long, 

Shall with new bells be blossoming ; 
Soon shall be won, o'er Winter's wrong, 

The victory of Spring : 
Music, that like a paean thrills, 
Shall wake on Quantock's woody hills. 

While I through mist and gloom must fare, 

That ever cling to life's steep ways ; 
The joy of Spring, so debonair, 

But makes still wearier, now, my days. 
Love thwarted, and ambition foil'd, 

And Memory's sighs o'er Pleasure's urn ; 
— Wind of the west ! thou seemest wild, 

And thou, sweet summer, stern ; 
And life a leaf long winter kills 
E'en when green bowers veil Quantock's Hills. 




THE ROSE AND THE STAR. 

OWS he by the stars above him, 

Standing lone beneath their light, 
He has made sweet Stella love him, 

And to her his troth will plight. 
But the stars, of sheen the rarest, 

Fade away when breaks the morn, 
And the flowers, — the rose the fairest, — 

Put their heavenly kin to scorn. 
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What if Bosa toss'd her tresses ? — 

She had gold, and he was hers ; 
For her easier caresses 

Beady plea to him occurs : 
" Just and wise, good mother Nature 

Makes none wise the rest above ; 
Faulty each, in diverse feature, 

Prudes will like, and flirts will love." 

% 
Fleets a year; for bridal blisses 

Bells, to-morrow, blithe will chime ; 
With soft words, and tender kisses, 

Leaves he Bosa, — the last time. 
Thro' the gate, stars shining over, — 

Past the church, — morrow brave ! 
Lo ! he kneels thrice happy lover, — 

'Tis beside dead Stella's grave ! 

" Dead, sweet Stella ! 0, my own love, 

It was I who laid thee here, 
And I would that the same stone, love, 

O'er us both itself might rear. — 
Eyes of fire and lips' rich blossom ! 

Curse upon her haughty charms ! 
Curse on the fair, loving bosom 

Panting for, and from, my arms ! 

" Wherefore curse I ? — Ah, thou nearest !— 

Nay, 'tis the night breeze that sighs ; 
Dream'd I to rebuke me, dearest, 

That thy gentle ghost did rise ? 
Would thy fleshless arms might fold me ! 

Fairer pearl the vile worm mars 
Than what open'd out to hold me 

'Neath this evening's rising stars. 
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" Ah ! if e'er the world's commotion 

Reach'd us lying here, 'twould seem 
Like a distant-rolling ocean, 

While, in death's long twilight dream, 
What was heaven once, but for fleetness, 

Might be ours for evermore, 
Lovely with the downcast sweetness 

Of thy blue eyes as of yore ! 

$ 

" 'Twas the golden charm that won me. 

When my bride's heart throbs on mine ; 
When her eyes, dark, resting on me, 

Like the summer lightning shine ; 
Then, unless by spirit-tiding 

Thy forgiveness now be shown, 
A pale shape, between us gliding, 

Will be seen, by me alone : 

" And thy phantom face reproving 

Will be touch'd with rose tints rare, 
Which in old time, nigh thee moving, 

I, thy lover, made it wear ; 
And 'twill fade, as erst it faded, 

All at once, to ashen pale, 
When thou heard'st, by laurels shaded, 

Told to her, my traitor's tale : 

" And again from thy lips gasping 

Will the cry break, low but clear ; 
Only, close her bridegroom clasping, 

Not, as then, will Eosa hear. 
Then she heard, — the eve was stilly, — 

And her heart laugh'd, when we found 
Thee upon a broken lily 

Swooning in the garden-ground." 
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So, his bitter cry scarce hushing, 

Vigil kept the bridegroom gay ; — 
! the bride was radiant, flushing 

Through her veil and wreath next day. 
" Had I been " she laughs, " a ghost love, 

With a cere-cloth for a veil, 
You had scarcely look'd so lost, love, 

Kiss me, lest your lips grow pale." 



WAST WATER. 

TOO stern for gladness, and too proud for tears, 
As 'twere the soul of Milton manifest, 
Mist-overswept thy mountain crescent rears 

Gloom o'er thy waves, wild water of the West ! 
what a birth was thine ! amid a roar 

Of waters, and a fierce upflinging high 
Of hills above the thunderstorm to soar, 

Begirt with cloud, but crown'd with clearest sky. 
Stern is thy shore ! but not all stern it seems ; — 

The scarped rocks that only wings may scale, 
The ceaseless flashing of a score of streams, 

And the hill-circled emeraldine vale. 



TINTAGEL. 

,HUN while thou may'st the power, like fate's, 

That would thy girl's heart prisoner bind ; 
And, with that heart that hesitates, 
Pause thou without Love's opening gates, 
Nor enter, leaving Hope behind. 
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While yet is time, thy love arrest, 

Let thy soft eyes be gay onoe more, 
Nor crave my heart ; it left my breast 
Where the long water of the West 
Breaks on the broken Cornish shore. 

It left me in the golden days 

And dreamy, when youth's wings were slow : 
— Book of Isault ! where purer grace 
Than the wild queen's before my face 

Pass'd, far away and long ago. 

Eiches have crown'd me since, and power ; 

Lord and not slave the slow sure years 
Have made me, and my present hour 
May seem a summer in its flower, 

And fame a wind that never veers. 

Yet ask me not, sweet soul, nor eyes : 

— Cease from that mute request of thine ; 
I fain would give thee till it lies 
Where smiles are ended, ended sighs, 
This heart, if it were here, and mine. 

But it, or love that it did thrill, 

And hope, and joy, revive no more, 
There buried where around them still 
Are restless wind, and barren hill, 
And breaking wave, and broken shore. 



MABCH. 

,HOUT ! for the winter is over ; 

Shout ! for the wind is high : 
Shout ! for the clouds uncover 

More swiftly, and cover, the sky. 
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11. 
March, a reveller mad, 

Is afoot in the rocking bowers ; 
His riot shall turn to the glad 

Song of a girl with flowers. 

• • • 

in. 

The dust is aloft in the town ; 

And, over the heaving seas, 
Come swallow-wings ; and the down 

Will have wine, erelong, for the bees, 
iv. 

I love thee, March, for thy mirth 

Is as hope upon sea and lea ; 
Thy winds, that are wild over earth, 

Are as winds of the west to me. 



SKYE. 



THOU desolate isle ! thou lonely land ! 
O'er which I, wandering, see 
No largess thrown from Nature's hand, 
No fragrant hill or lea, 
Which may the summering wings draw hither of the bee. 

Here summer is but cold bright rest 

From storm ; the hills grow high ; 
Heaves not the broader ocean-breast 

Far ambient and nigh : — 
But still Salvator's soul had kindled to paint Skye. 

Fear is of tempest born ; yet fear, 

While tempest is afar, 
FulfiUeth silent Skye and drear, 
When but the great hills bar 
The sunset streaming red 'twixt blue loch and white star. 

i 
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When on the Atlantic's violet hue 

The seabird forth had flown, 
An awe upon me, gazing, grew, 

Tho' Blaven oft his cone, 
And Gillean from his peaks the thunder veil had thrown. 

For even, while splendour clad the friths 

And moorland and seaboard, 
And mountains and rock-monoliths 

And wings that sank or soar'd, 
Summer in savage Skye was stranger and not lord. 



THE DALES OF DEVON. 

THE dales of Devon ! broad they lie, 
Tho' winter's voice is on the waves, 
Tou would not know the sea was nigh 

With thundering shores and echoing caves ; 
For every space from hill to hill 

Is calm as wide ; soul-soothing rest 
And silence that endures, fulfil 
These valleys of the West. 

Bivers that gleam ; the red decay 

Of woods upon their russet floors ; 
Highlands and hills that, far away, 

Eise blue and quiet from the moors ; 
Slopes red with fallows, green with leas, 

Lands roll'd and slanted ; field and flood ; 
White halls and, over villages, 

Towers, here and there, of God. 
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The breeze in Devon's vales is bland, 

Their vision to my heart aye clings ; 
Tho' I have traversed many a land 

Of beauty, in my wanderings ; 
Tho', in my memory held, abides 

All in Victoria's isle that thrills ; 
The grace of lakes as fair as brides, 

The grandeur of great hills. 

On Derwent Water's dark green shore, 

And mountain which swift colours dye ; 
Where ends the long Atlantic's roar 

Beneath the savage hills of Skye ; 
Where blends Killarney bays and bowers ; 

Where Ogwen's rocks, thro' thunder, spring ; 
Where Grampian after Grampian towers 

Above the Eagle's wing ; 

This soul hath dream'd, these steps have stay'd; 

And loftier mountains, lovelier vales 
Appear in memory, bidding fade 

The fame of Devon's spacious dales ; 
Tor yields to fell, and coomb to strath ; 

Scott, Wordsworth, sang in lands more fair ; 
Nor here is beauty such as hath 

Ierne, with despair. 

Ah ! rivalries of folly born 

To men be ye confined ! between 
Nature and ye is Nature's scorn : — 

bounteous mother ! beauteous queen, 
Who, within man's diviner part, 

Dost stir not one, but many chords, 
And with him in communion art 

Too mystical for words ; 



f 
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Nature, forgive me ! o'er the lands 

Thou strewest gifts, its own to each, 
With loving, everlasting hands, 

And dost a lesser gospel preach : 
Forgive me ! long has been my love ; 

Accord me still thy speech by day ; 
Let me again, in starry grove, 

Meet my Egeria. 

Here is rich treasure in thy gift ; 

Grant me a portion, influence pour ; 
Calmly my soul these landscapes lift, 

For they are much, nor would be more. 
This glory rests within its place, 

This power without pretence prevails ; 
— for the spirit of the grace 

Of Devon's noble dales ! 




.FROM HORACE. Book iv. Ode m. 
"TO MELPOMENE." 

USE of the calm unfathomable eyes! 

He on whose birth thy gaze hath shone) 
Shall win no Isthmian wrestler's prize, 
Nor to the goal shall, viotorwise, 

His chariot speed on. 

Not his to shake some proud barbaric throne, 

And lead the triumph up to Jove's high fane : 
By wood and wave he strays alone, 
And him the listening world shall own 
Lord of the lyric strain. 
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For me imperial Home's blithe bard, the law 
Is pass'd, that Fame enacts to keep aloof, 

In sullen and still envying awe, 

The ravin of the wolfs black jaw, 
The duller ass's hoof.* 



Roused by thine influence, sovereign of the shell, 

Wake to wild ecstasy the golden strings ; 
And throats, once dumb, the music swell 
Sweeter than that strange fabled knell 
The swan a-dying sings. 



This is thy glorious gift, fair muse of mine, 
That gaze and gesture point me out thy son ! 

All splendours in my verse that shine, 

Unless false fire they be, are thine, 
From thy rare favour won. 



1 



WINDERMERE. 

N youth, when Hope and Joy were strong, 

And Sorrow's scroll was furl'd, 
And sang my heart its careless song, 

Nor heard the blatant world : — 
In youth, the time of dreams, when Death 

Was far, and Love was near, 
I linger'd, — Memory lingereth 

Still beside Windermere. 



* Sate (ran the wolf s Uaok jaw, and tbe doll wtff hoof." Ben Jonnm. 
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I climb'd, I saw the lake extend ; 

'Mid lessening hills it lay, 
Till its long silvery gleam had end 

Far in the south away : 
And far it stretch'd, the southern sky, 

O'er landscapes vague as dreams ; 
The limit of the north was nigh 

On mountains loud with streams. 

Swift, then, were Sorrow's fleeing feet ; 

But such a sadness came 
Upon my soul, as poets greet, — 

The fuel of their flame : 
Such moods are born of distant bells, 

And of the fading year, 
And, often, unto him who dwells 

And dreams by Windermere. 

And sweet they are, yea, sweeter far 

Than aught Joy's rapid wings 
Bring to redress man's weariness, 

Than any earthlier things. 
Ah ! youth was mine, nor other care 

Than this delicious woe, 
When I was like the mountain air 

In spirit, long ago. 

11. 

After how many bitter years, 

After what weary pain, 
What death of smiles, what birth of tears, 

I stand here, once again ! 
Water, and wood, and islets, — all 

The same are, far and near ; 
Still, as of old, at evenfall, 

Ptfacte kisses Windermere. 
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Still sink the gentle wavelets on 

The flowers of the shore ; 
The rose of sunset bloom'd upon 

The mountains thus of yore : 
The quiet hath not ceased that was 

Supreme on every hill, 
And, peaceful, o'er the Langdale pass 

Are couch'd the " lions " still.* 

Ah ! deep blue vales fulfill'd with rest ! 

Ah ! peace for which I yearn ! 
Lake, that of lakes art loveliest ; 

Nor even in storm art stern ! 
So wast thou tranquil when I ranged, 

A happy mountaineer ; — 
Could the scene change, as I am changed, 

Dark, now, were Windermere. 

But bright, round leaf-luxuriant isles, 

It winds, as still as they, 
Save for the ripples, like to smiles, 

That dimple many a bay. 
Lake, by the quiet hills beset ! 

Altho' it may not be 
That life shall lull my sorrow, let 

Repose be mine by thee ! 

When care for me, and toil is done, 

And all things, grave and gay, 
Beneath the swift, forgetful sun, 

Are dead as yesterday ; 
When ceaseth weakness, faileth strength, 

When hope is past, and fear ; 
When this torn, weary heart, at length, 

Is calm as Windermere ; 

•ThtfLfcntfttfeFUtef. ~" 
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Then, tho' thou hast of Death no sense 

Tho' still thy sunny wave 
Will, in its smooth indifference, 

Flow brightly by my grave : 
Altho* thy happy villages 

Forget me, and thy bowers ; 
Here may Death's gentle hands, at ease, 

Entwine, above me, flowers ! 

So Peace, at last, shall stay her wand, 

While fell soars over fell, 
And the lakes gleam, and, o'er the land, 

Winds die in many a dell : 
Then lift the cross, the hill-grass heap, 

And the poor dust lay here, 
That loved, when it could smile and weep, 

To roam by Windermere. 
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